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Which year's model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self- 
propelled three wheeler) the automobile industry has been 
planning ahead. What will it offer us in 1962 ? Gas-turbines 
seem a probable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative 
braking ? .. . stepless transmission ?... 

When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly 
line, TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, 
TI will be ready with many of the parts to make the whole, from 
the components of the axles and steering columns to the seats of 
today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the 
bicycle of 1962, which you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, 
which you certainly will. 


@ Tl’s FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* Precision tubes—tubular components— wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment 
and appliances—high pressure cylinders—mechanical handling — metal sections —bus body 


skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture — paints —road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 + TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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In search of New England 


WE HAD A request the other day from a lecturer in America for a 
list of examples of contemporary design to be seen in England. He 
was to talk to an audience of prospective visitors to this country. 

They wanted to know for instance by what line they should book 
their passage in order to study our new ideas for ship interiors; 
whether British Railways ran special modern rolling stock on the 
boat trains; at what hotels they would find the latest British furnish- 
ings; what restaurants they should patronise for contemporary 
decoration; where they could shop in modern surroundings and find 
fresh designs in merchandise; what theatres, cinemas, galleries or 
offices they should visit; and in what buildings they could study our 
architectural experiments. They expected, it seems, organised tours 
of contemporary sights such as are laid on in Scandinavia or Holland 
for the foreign tourist. Being friends of Britain they already knew 
our ancient monuments; they wanted to see the new England. 

In reply of course we made as big a mountain out of several small 
mole hills as any patriot should, but the questions left us counting 
our shortcomings as well as our achievements. Can we claim that a 
tourist in search of the Twentieth Century should make a bee-line 
for Britain, unless it be in a Comet ? For all their luxury and comfort 
can the interiors of our transatlantic liners equal the confident pre- 
cision of their hulls or the excellence of their cuisine ? For all the fine 
new main-line coaches what boat train could we offer short of a senti- 
mental journey in the Edwardian privacy of a Pullman? Is there a 
hotel in London where modern standards of service are matched by 
contemporary furnishings ? And why should good food seem to call 
for surroundings reminiscent of any period but our own? There is a 
tempting answer to that, of course, but these questions go deeper than 
temporary shortages and economies. 

There is a lesson for this country, we believe, in the proud claim 
made recently by their designer for two American liners. The ships 
would be “eloquent envoys of the United States” ; they “must speak 
not only of modern American ingenuity, industrial skill and living 
standards, but must speak as well of the art and culture which have 
grown to maturity in the New World.” Their “maturity” is our 
opportunity. P.R. 




















Notebook 


THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


IN ENGLAND gardening surely must rank as a popu- 
lar art and Chelsea is the annual festival. In the brief 
three days during which it is open to the public many 
thousands of people throng it, all eager to see the 
marvellous array of plants and flowers. And tens of 
thousands more, who are unable to visit London, 
read all about it in the popular gardening press. 

It is therefore well worth while to assess the standard 
of exhibition display and the general quality of the 
industrial exhibits, such as power and hand tools, 
glass houses and garden furniture. 

The flowers themselves were, of course, the major 
attraction and come outside the scope of this review. 
Suffice it to say that the standard of cultivation was 
really remarkable except for occasional insistence on 
great size at all costs, perhaps inevitable at such an 
exhibition. They need little in the way of elaborate 
display, but there were very few stands where the 
pots, baskets, lettering or catalogues could stand com- 
parison with the flowers. The same applied to the 
vegetables which are often so beautiful in colour and 
shape as to make their surroundings look common- 
place. 

The photographs and plans of gardens were 
selected by a panel for the first time in 1951 and this 
excellent practice has been continued this year, with a 
considerable improvement in the design standard and 
general layout. 

Outside the great tent one found that the standard 
of design varied in almost exact ratio to the usefulness 
of the object. Garden tools have always been good to 
look at, though not always made as well as they ought 
to be — for instance, handles come off some trowels 
and shears much too easily. Small cultivators and 
other power-driven tools were also good, though often 
shown unimaginatively with really bad lettering, etc. 
Glass houses and frames were neat and shipshape. 
There was far less “rustic” garden furniture than 
there used to be, yet anything up to the sprightly 
quality of the garden chairs on the South Bank last 
year was indeed hard to find. So many of the deck 
chair and other canvases were harsh in colour. And 
when one came to sundials, bird baths, lanterns, iron 
gates, stones cut with mottoes, verses or regrets for 
dear little Fido it was hardly possible, in many cases, 
to envisage a lower level of taste. 


N 





Is it not possible for the Royal Horticultural! 
Society, which has set such a very high standard in 
horticulture, to show a small selective display of suc\ 
things next year? It would be a very real service 1) 
garden enthusiasts, who often do not know where 1 
look for the better things they would like to hav 
And it would give a useful lead to flower shows a 
over the country. G.R. 


CORONATION SOUVENIRS 


BY MANY ACCOUNTS the decisions to set up panel 
to try to improve the design of next year’s Coronatio1 
Souvenirs and Medals* have been taken none toc 
soon, for not only will the wholesale and retail buyin; 
seasons be shortly upon us, but it seems many manu 
facturers have already in production or in prototyp 
souvenirs and keepsakes which will fall far short o 
the occasion. To influence a trade which must bk 
short lived and opportunist is not an easy task, a: 
was shown last year in the sorry story of the Festiva 
souvenirs, but the attempt is worth while. It will suc 
ceed only if makers and distributors co-operate wit! 
the committees that have been set up to approve o1 
reject submissions. 

These committees have sought no powers to decide 
what shall and what shall not be made; the weight of 
their sanction can be no greater than the measure of 
support they receive from the trade, the press and the 
public. 

The first to be announced promises well from its 
sponsorship: the Federation of British Industries, 
through its Industrial Art Committee, joined with the 
Council of Industrial Design and the Royal Mint Ad- 
visory Committee, of which HRH The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is President, to appoint a Coronation Medal 
Panel. This was followed by the formation of a 
Coronation Souvenirs Committee, set up by the 
Council of Industrial Design at the request of the 
Board of Trade and with the approval of the Home 
Office, the Lord Chamberlain and the keeper of the 
Privy Purse. 

It is to be hoped not only that manufacturers will 
submit their products for approval but that the press 
and the retail trade will publicise and support only 
such as are approved and finally that both committees 
will exercise the most stringent discrimination in what 
they approve. The Festival sieve was too generous in 
what it let through. This mistake must not be repeated 
in this unexpected second chance. P.R. 





* For membership of the Coronation Medal Panel and the 
Coronation Souvenirs Committee see page 39. 
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Craftsmanship in silver 


THERE ARE FEW industries in which the hand of the craftsman is so 

essential as in silversmithing. From start to finish each task ts 
xacting and highly specialised and to use a machine ts the 

exception rather than the rule. 

The sequence of illustrations on this page shows the early stages in 
the making of a presentation cup. With the use of a set of tools 
known as “heads” and “stakes,” some hammers, an annealing plant 
ind an old tree stump hollowed out in the middle, a plain disc of 
silver becomes a shallow disc, a flat dish, a giant thimble and finally 
i narrow beaker which resembles the plaster model of the cup. 

The cup is the Moss Bros Silver Cup designed by 
Arthur F. J. Ayres, FRBS, for the International Horse Show 
and made by Wakely and Wheeler Ltd. 
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Design in silver and plate 


by John H. Harwood, ARCA, FRSA, Principal, Sheffield College of Art 


A SURVEY of design in contemporary British silver- 
ware shows very clearly the problems facing the 
industry at the present time. In some other industries, 
a recognisable mid-twentieth century style is being 
evolved, and, as their products appear in increasing 
quantities in the shops, a market is found or created 
for them. There is, however, little in factory-pro- 
duced silverware or electro-plate which can take its 
place amongst these contemporary products. 

The durability of silverware is one of the factors 
which lead manufacturers to exercise considerable 
caution in the production of new designs. A good 
piece of silver or plate is not cheaply acquired and the 
purchaser often expects it to last for more than his 
lifetime. It is important therefore that the piece 
should not date too obviously, and that it should take 
its place with reasonable harmony among other pieces 
which its purchaser may possess. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why there is apparently only a limited demand 
for silver or plate that has not at least a flavour of the 
traditional about it. 

The average purchaser, singularly uninformed and 
undiscerning, has preconceived ideas of the type of 
thing he wants — ideas based on recollections of late 
Georgian or Victorian pieces owned by relatives or 
friends. It is unlikely that he would, on his own 
initiative, consider anything in an obviously contem- 
porary style; he usually plays safe and buys a period 
copy or a re-hash of one of the accepted styles. Silver- 
ware manufacturers are well aware of their purchasers’ 
requirements, and in consequence the intelligent 
seeker for a piece expressing the spirit of his own time 
will require perseverance in his search. 

Export trade demands have played a large part in 
influencing silver design too. Purchase tax on hall- 
marked silverware in the home market is 100 per cent, 
and manufacturers have had increasingly to rely on 
export markets for the sale of much of their output. 
Past experience has shown that there is a steady de- 
mand for reproduction styles from the Americas, and 


as a result much of this type of work is produced. I 
Latin America in particular, the richer the article is is 
ornament, the better it sells, and ornate designs o 
Victorian origin appear to have gained great popu 
larity. There seems to have been little attempt to pro 
duce new designs embodying these qualities of rich 
ness and weight — qualities which can be particular: 
appropriate to silverware and could still be contem 
porary in character. 

Recently the USA has shown an interest in silve: 
and plate of contemporary design produced in thi 
country, and the question ‘““Why do you always send 
us reproductions ?” has already been asked. 

Production costs in the industry are relatively high 
and the temptation to use existing moulds and dies for 
purposes other than those for which they were origin- 
ally intended is great. There appears to be no limit to 





Before the war, “‘from France came silver in strange angula 
shapes.” This teapot (in silver and wood) is one of the les 
extreme examples of the pseudo-functional (Photograph: Te 
Centre). 
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the ingenious variety of articles which can be produced 
from an assortment of bodies, spouts, handles, knobs, 
ds and feet. 

The conditions in the inter-war period and the later 
post-war years have not encouraged many manufac- 

irers to attempt to create a demand for contem- 
,orary silverware. In Northern Europe, however, a 
yle was being created between the wars which held 
own with contemporary trends in the design of the 
ittery, glass and furniture with which tableware is 
sociated in use. In this country, these imported 
eces had an influence on individual craftsmen rather 
an on the industry. 

From France came silver in strange angular shapes 
hich looked out of place against the easy flowing 
candinavian forms. They had, fortunately, only a 
rief influence. Rectangular teapots were never very 
tisfactory either visually or practically, and although 
ymething may have been learned from these experi- 
ients, their main value was in demonstrating that 
1eories based on one form of expression can be 
ntirely unsuitable when applied to another. 

It is possible that the use, in some recent trade 
esigns, of misapplied motifs inspired by the “‘mod- 
rnistic” trends of the 1920’s has been partly the 
iuse of purchasers’ antipathy towards contemporary 
roducts. 

There is evidence, however, that the best of the 
ontinental influences have stimulated some of our 
wn designers. The designer-craftsman, because of 
is limited output, has always had more freedom to 
xperiment, and some have shown that they are cap- 
ble of accepting the limitations of industrial produc- 
ion and creating work of high aesthetic value within 

these limits. 

In certain branches of silver and plate manufacture 
there is more opportunity for the introduction of new 
designs than in others. The market for hotel ware is 
larger than that for the domestic tea, coffee or break- 
fast set, and, because of the heavier use to which this 
type of hollow-ware is subjected, replacements are 
more frequently required. Within the limits of dur- 
ability and utility at a competitive price, hotel ware 


Easy flowing forms”’ are evident in all three of these variations 
'a theme. The bread tray at top is made by Elkington and 
» Ltd, Walsall; centre, Norwegian, by David-Andersen, 
slo; bottom, Swedish, by AB Silver & Stal (designer, 
igurd Persson). 
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Silver tankards designed by Milner Gray, RD1, of Design 
Research Unit. These are prototypes which could be produced 
in pewter or stainless steel; they were made by A. Carter of 
D. and F. Welby Ltd. An example of the influence of designers 
from outside the industry, and of the scope for good design in 
hotel ware. 

Below: tea set by E. Silver, London, 1948, made from old 
stamps but with new knobs and handles, a method which calls 
for much skill. 








provides interesting problems of stacking, handle an 
knob insulation, and other requirements which tes 
the ingenuity and inventiveness of the designer. Th 
requirements of hotel groups, shipping companie 
and, more recently, air lines, ensure a demand for pro 
duction in quantities which enables manufacturers t 
introduce new designs in this sphere with comparatiy 
frequency and with confidence. Any enrichment ex 
cept of the simplest character is impossible from th 
viewpoints of both practicability and cost; but sim 
plicity of form need not exclude subtlety and goo 
proportion — qualities which are evident in the bes 
products of this type. 

It is in another field, that of the specially commis 
sioned piece, that designers have been free to exercis: 
their abilities to the full. With the finest resources o 
the industry in craftsmanship and technical experienc 
at their disposal, pieces of great beauty and distinctio1 
have been created. Many of these have been prize 
winning designs in competitions organised by thx 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths when its assist 
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in ance has been sought in the commissioning of impor- Birmingham, London and Sheffield, has widened the 
es tant pieces. The exhibition of silverwork by contem- manufacturers’ awareness of the value of good design. 
‘h porary designers and craftsmen held at Goldsmiths’ Scholarships have been made available to students 
Lie {all in 1951 contained a number of fine examples in training at the colleges and schools of art in these 
ro ymmissioned in this way. areas, with National Scholarships (to be used mainly 
ti The Design and Research Centre for the Gold, as travelling awards) at the apex of the design-training 
iv lver and Jewellery Industries has done much to en- pyramid. Conferences and foreign tours for designers 
ex yurage practising designers, as well as designers and have been instrumental too in providing the stimulus 
th aftsmen in training. Its national design competi- necessary to those who have only limited opportuni- 
im ms, in which awards have been made for excellence ties of enlarging their experience. 
0 lines already in production, and for projects and The Centre has played a large part in obtaining 
yes ototypes of articles such as comprise the staple out- concessions for purchase-tax relief on articles of fine 
it of the industry, have encouraged some firms to artistry and craftsmanship. Without this, many pieces 
nis it into production designs which might otherwise now in existence would not have been commissioned, 
cise ive been looked upon with misgiving. Displaying and the best creative and skilled workers for and with 
$0 1¢ entries in the three main centres of the industry, the industry would have faced a very bleak future. 
nc With such efforts being made on its behalf, and with 
io! growing discernment among purchasers — an influence 
ize which is already affecting the design of, for example, 
th rs Sain toa et or hate wie desened for DRC furniture and furnishing fabrics - we can confidently 
ist d, Birmingham. No longer in production. hope that the silver and plate industry will respond. 
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THE CATALOGUES SPEAK 





Five ways of presenting modern furniture 


BY AN ACCIDENT of the post-bag three contem 
porary furniture manufacturers’ catalogues reachec 
DESIGN from three foreign countries within as many 
weeks. We have added two examples from Britain t 
emphasise the point that a good design policy extends 
beyond the design of the product. There is, too, : 
noticeable relationship between the design of the 
catalogues and the character of the furniture illus- 
trated. 

To take the British examples first: the Ernest Race 
catalogue is as reserved and ingenious as his furniture 
The method of binding by rubber band is clever and 
economical ; loose leaves can be quickly inserted. The 
simple statement of name and business, once only in 
white on black, contrasts, not surprisingly, with his 
American opposite number who multiplies his name, 
with no mention of his business, across the face of his 
covers. 

The “new scottish furniture” catalogue, on the 
other hand, seems brightly anxious both in colour 
(yellow, red and black on pale green) and complexity 
to impress the reader that contemporary furniture is 
an art worthy of a portfolio; the folder is not easy to 
handle with its loose unbound sheets tucked in a red 
cover inside a folded envelope. This polished and 
expensive presentation well matches the original and 
costly furniture inside. 

Of the five catalogues that of Fritz Hansen from 














Inside pages of the five catalogues. Left, top to bottom: Ernest 
Race (England), Knoll Associates (USA), Scottish Furniture 
Manufacturers, Fritz Hansen (Denmark). Below: UMS 
(Holland). 
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Denmark is the most self assured in its anonymity. 
lhe plain blue varnished cover carrying only the 
initials FH in a white circle and an impressively 
mature serial number (5101) suggests a company 
that has arrived. The smooth efficient furniture 
inside is displayed without tricks of colour or layout; 
here is contemporary work that is secure in its public 
following and, if the booklet is anything to go by, in 
some danger of becoming mildly complacent. 

Very different is the catalogue from Holland. Toa 
tranger to Utrecht the cover initials might be read in 
almost any order though, to the Dutch, UMS is by 
10w well known to stand for one of the pioneers in 
ontemporary furniture. That the Dutch are still 
ehind in their interpretation of the contemporary 
tyle is suggested not only by the geometrical sans 
erif layout and typography but also by the rather 
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Each catalogue cover reflects the character of the furniture illustrated. The simple cover from Denmark (centre) which bears only 
itials contrasts markedly with the grandeur of that from America which multiplies its name all over the cover (top right). 


stiff, angular, pale furniture inside the catalogue. 
There is, too, a familiar hygienic quality about the 
transparent cellulose acetate covers and the flexible 
plastics spiral binding. 

Last, but not least, we come to the American Knoll 
Furniture book, spacious, expensive and shiny, with 
many full page photographs - some of room settings, 
some of individual highlighted pieces, one of seagulls 
and one of what appears to be the sheer glazed wall of 
an American skyscraper. From its silver covers, 
through its page-long list of international Knoll 
designers, to its long-winded, sententious text (““This 
book is concerned with equipment for contemporary 
living in terms of human needs”’) this smart, dramatic 
catalogue reveals the rich, sophisticated market that 
awaits contemporary design in the USA. 

P.R,. 











MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 


W. D. Cain discusses the special problems which face the designer of 


X-ray and electro-medical equipment 


THOUGH NOT SO WIDELY publicised as progress in 
other fields of industrial design, striking advances have 
been made in the design of X-ray and electro-medical 
equipment since the early experiments with elec- 
tronics in medicine. 

The X-ray and electro-medical industry is now 
firmly established: in Great Britain it is relatively 
small, but it is rapidly expanding. Good functional 
design is essential if we are to develop our position in 
world markets ; so, too, is good appearance design. 

The field includes apparatus of many highly special- 
ised kinds* which present a formidable array of tech- 
nical problems to the designer. Much of the apparatus 
is designed to meet requirements formulated by the 
Ministry of Health, who play a large part in establish- 
ing standards of design, especially as they are now the 
main purchasing authority in this country. The 
recommendations of their various ‘““Working Parties” 
do much to influence the trend of design in this field. 

The method of ascertaining requirements usually 
entails co-operation between medical and engineering 
personnel, and often the demands are revolutionary. 
Medical development moves fast (as is evident from 
the rapid advances now being made in angiography 
and image-brightening with X-rays). What is com- 
monplace today was unknown five years ago. There is 
therefore rarely that precedent which guides, say, the 





* In the X-RAY GROUP there are two main types of equipment. The first 
is diagnostic, including apparatus for the examination of patients by pro- 
jecting an X-ray image on to a fluorescent screen or by recording the 
X-ray picture on film, either singly or by a series of exposures. The 
second is therapeutic, in which X-rays are used for the treatment of disease- 

ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT may also be divided into diagnostic 
and therapeutic functions but in addition it includes apparatus for sur- 
gical use. Electro-cardiographs, encephalographs and miographs are 
used for the investigation of heart, brain and muscle conditions respec- 
tively. Diathermy (the heating of tissue by means of a high-frequency 
electric current) is used for therapy, as are various forms of stimulation. 
Diathermy equipment of a different type, in which the electrical energy 
is used to make an incision, and other electrical apparatus, are widely 
used in certain kinds of surgery. 


furniture designer or the motorcar designer: nor i: 
there, generally, so much money to spend. 


Design requirements: 1: Hygiene 


One of the most important considerations in th« 
design of any medical equipment is cleanliness. Th« 
standards of hygiene demanded may be divided 
broadly into three grades, according to the use of the 
equipment. 

The first and highest standard is for equipment 
associated with surgery or coming into direct contact 
with the patient. Next in importance are diathermy 
generators and other apparatus for use in the operating 





This X-ray deep therapy tubehead is fully counterweighted an: 
very flexible. Its handsome appearance is derived from soun 
functional design — not forgetting the neat lettering on th 
instruction nameplates. 


(Illustrations to this article reproduced by courtesy of Marconi Instru 
ments Ltd 
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eatre, which, because of their complexity, cannot be 
erilised completely. Third, there is the large group 
diagnostic and therapeutic equipment which, 
hough having no particularly rigorous specification, 
nust conform at least to good domestic standards of 
leanliness. 


The first group includes electrode holders, elec- 
rodes, leads and instrument trays. These must all be 
erilised and must be designed either for autoclave 
erilising in a steam atmosphere of 120 C or by 
septic means. It is advantageous to design them to 
iit the size of commercially available sterilisers. 
Components with exacting electrical requirements 
ich as electrode holders must be insulated with 
naterial that fulfils all the conditions of hygiene, re- 
istance to temperature and aseptic fluids, besides 
ossessing suitable electrical properties. 

Our second group consists of such apparatus as sur- 


gical diathermy generators, surgical pumps and assoc- 
iated components. Their exterior surfaces must be 
quite smooth; they are usually finished in stove- 


namel. They are made sufficiently waterproof to per- 


mit sponging down or washing, and the avoidance of 
narrow crevices which might retain dirt or liquids is 
essential. For this reason, the use of horizontal H- 


ection beading is inadvisable; it has been found pre- 
erable to adopt a construction in which, if a cabinet 
as a separate top section, this overlaps the lower sec- 
ion to provide a drip-proof enclosure. Similarly 
entilation should be so arranged as to let air, but not 
vater, in. The general construction must permit dis- 
1antling for more thorough cleaning where, for tech- 
ical reasons, joints are unavoidable. 

Any controls, dials or switches in exposed positions 
hould be sealed with gaskets. 

The shape and finish of controls follows the same 
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Light weight and small size (164 in. wide) were important 
factors in the design of this portable electro cardiograph. 
The case is made of aluminium, covered in pigskin, and 
accessories are stored within it. 


general principles; sometimes controls are made re- 
movable so that they may be sterilised. Exposed 
metal parts, if not of stainless steel, are usually pro- 
tected from corrosion by chromium plating or, in the 
case of aluminium, by anodising. 

All other equipment, which may be grouped in the 
third category, must confirm to general conditions of 
cleanliness which are familiar to most designers, such 
as having smooth contours and surfaces and avoiding 
unnecessary nooks and crannies. The Ministry of 
Health requires metal constructions to be finished in 
polished enamel paint with bright surfaces chromium- 
plated or anodised unless corrosion-resistant alloys 
are used. 


2: Safety 


Several important sources of danger — both electri- 
cal and mechanical - have to be controlled when hos- 
pital equipment is designed. 

In operating theatres one of the greatest risks is of 
explosion due to the ignition of certain anaesthetics, 
particularly ether. It is not generally possible to make 
equipment explosion-proof in an ether atmosphere, 
but the following precautions can be taken: 


1: Apparatus mounted on ordinary rubber tyred castors is 
likely to generate static electricity, in a dry atmosphere. 
This is avoided by specifying conducting rubber tyres, 
which allow such charges to leak away. 

2: Wherever possible the risk of sparking in electrical 
equipments is avoided either by using sealed mercury 
switches or by employing intrinsically safe circuits in 
which the energy is limited to a value that will not produce 
a dangerous arc. 

3: As ether vapour is heavier than air, components which 
might possibly be a source of danger are usually mounted 
well above floor level to avoid gas concentrations. 

4: Motors should be of the induction type without centri- 
fugal switches. 

5: Equipment such as electric pumps can be installed in 
rooms outside the theatre. 


II 














Left: electro encephalograph planned for the operator’s convenience. The electrode stand supplied with it has a heavy base and may ! 
adjusted for height. Right: cabinet and controls of this surgical diathermy generator (with footswitch) are waterproof; note the to; 
section overlaps the lower section. Instrument dials of Perspex are flush fitting and sealed. Interior lighting replaces the usual pilo 
lamps. (For details of case construction see DESIGN, November 1950, page 12.) 


Great care is taken to protect operators from casual 
exposure to X-rays, and from the dangers associated 
with the very high voltages used. Recommendations 
of the X-ray and Radium Protection Committee affect 
the design of this apparatus. Largely because of the 
lead which is used to prevent stray radiation, it is 
usually of considerable weight. Many of the moving 
parts are counterweighted and suspended by wires or 
chains. Where wire suspension is used, it is necessary 
in the interests of safety to have two wires, each of 
them capable of supporting the total load; and the 
system should be so arranged that the cables can be 
inspected for wear or fraying. Chains must have an 
ample margin of safety. 

3: Reliability 

The life of a patient may depend on the reliability 
of electrical apparatus used in surgery. There is only 
one standard to which such equipment should be 
designed and made. 

The designer’s responsibility is to ensure that every 
precaution is taken to avoid breakdowns. As a second 
line of defence, all possible breakdowns must be 
anticipated, and alternatives provided: or, if this is 
impossible, the equipment must be so accessible that 
quick replacements can be made. For instance, fuses 
are required to be easy of access, with spare fuses 
mounted near by. 
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Foot-operated switches must be exceptionally 
robust. Remote controls of this type are arranged so 
that if a failure occurs the apparatus can be operated 
by an alternative method. 


4: Special conditions 

The requirements of users of electro-medical 
equipment are so specialised that the quantities in 
which it is produced are, with one or two exceptions, 
small. The design must therefore be conceived in 
terms of methods which are suitable for small and 
medium-scale batch production. This is generally 
achieved by avoiding the use of mouldings and die- 
castings except in components which can be standar- 
dised for a number of instruments. The latter is of 
course a most desirable feature to introduce into a 
design range. It is necessary always to keep an eye on 
the future and plan designs to form part of a range, or 
to utilise existing components and units as parts of 
new designs. 

The quantity factor dictates the use of construc- 
tional methods which necessitate particular care in 
avoiding a scrappy appearance. Moreover, as there is 
considerable competition, the design must be eco- 
nomical to produce. 

There are, of course, some conditions which are 
general for each class of equipment. Surgical foot- 
switches, for example, must be sealed against water 
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Electro-encephalograph equipment must be planned 


with a view to the operator’s convenience when deal- 


ig with patients who are subject to convulsions. 
-ray diagnostic units with the present type of fluo- 
scent screen are often operated under dark-room 
mnditions, and the designer must give special atten- 
yn to foolproof and logical arrangement of controls. 
The people who use the equipment are not engi- 
‘ers, and this must be remembered when the appa- 
tus is being designed. Trouble often arises from 
glect of this consideration; the best way of avoiding 
is to arrange some system of independent testing 
r new equipment, to find snags which are not evi- 
nt when the designers demonstrate it because of 
\cir instinctive tendency to “nurse” weak points. 
his procedure is at present being discussed between 
igineers and radiologists. 

Though function clearly must come first, the im- 

yrtance of appearance in electro-medical equipment 

considerable. For a prospective buyer, it is usually 
ie appearance which creates the important first im- 
ression: it is the outward sign of a well-designed 
rticle. Appearance must be derived from sound func- 
ional design rather than be a disguise, sheep’s cloth- 
ng for the wolf within. 

There is an important psychological effect to be 
onsidered with hospital equipment. A sick person 
nay well feel apprehensive when faced with the rather 
rightening array of apparatus used with X-rays. The 
form and colour of the units should be planned to 
ninimise this effect. Light cheerful colours help to 
produce a pleasant atmosphere, but should not over- 
emphasise the “machinery”. Pastel greens and greys 
or cream are usually preferred: black is still sometimes 
pecified, but personally I feel that it is an unsuitable 

olour, for obvious reasons. 

Besides the effect on the patient, one must also con- 
sider the psychological reactions of the user. The 
effect to be aimed at is influenced by the surroundings 
and the general context of other hospital equipment. 

This is an interesting and stimulating field, which 
offers tremendous possibilities in the future. The 
benefits to humanity in an age when much effort is 
lirected toward destruction are obvious. 


Y-ray diagnostic apparatus with fluoroscopic screen shown 
parked” and in operating position (top and centre). The tlt- 
g couch is motor driven and in its vertical position (bottom 
ght) shows the conditions under which the apparatus is used - 


rouping of controls on left of screen. 
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On show in Norway 


“An old cultured nation, which through the centuries has 
enriched the world with its furniture, its textiles and its silver, 
has taken a new step forward in a new age — and has emerged 
with honour. The fortress of conservatism and tradition in the 
western hemisphere has fostered a band of industrial artists, 
whose mission will be to make the British people up-to-date 
with regard to things in daily use.” 


THIS TRIBUTE to Britain’s contemporary designers 
appeared in the Norwegian daily newspaper, Morgen- 
bladet, and was but one of many which appeared in 
the press when a small exhibition of well-designed 
British goods was opened in Oslo in May. 

Comments were enthusiastic from all who saw it 
and the prestige of British goods must certainly have 
been enhanced. The exhibition moves to Bergen and 
Stavanger in the summer and autumn. 

The exhibition was organised by the Society of 
Industrial Artists assisted by the British Council and 





were displayed in a corridor (right). 
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the Council of Industrial Design and was designed 
by Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA, and Robin Day 
ARCA, FSIA. It was shown at the invitation o 
Landsforeningen Norsk Brukskunst who built the 
structure in Norway. 

Main emphasis of the exhibition is on textiles, but 
it includes some furniture, pottery, glass, cutlery, 
silver, radios, light fittings, rugs, wallpapers, posters 
and printing. In addition there are large photographs 
of products from other industries. As money was very 
limited, methods of display are few and simple, and a 
number of existing Norwegian fitments were incor- 
porated into the design. 

There are about 300 exhibits each of which was lent 
by its manufacturer and carries a display card giving 
the name of the firm. 





Furnishing fabrics were prominently displayed at the exhibition in Oslo and were used to break-up a small hall into room-like set- 
tings in which other products could best be shown (left). London Transport posters and a selection of well-designed printed matte? 
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ON OUT-DESIGNING COMPETITORS 


BY WYNDHAM GOODDEN 
Director of the Rayon Industry Design Centre 


T HAS TAKEN the atomic bomb to bring home to 
nost of us the extent and accuracy of our knowledge of 
the material world, and of our powers of interference 
and control over some of its major forces. How many of 
us up to quite recently believed that elements were the 
primary and irreducible units of the physical uni- 
verse? If we thought about it at all, we probably 
realised that these primary substances were made up 
or so at any rate the scientists assured us) of mole- 
cules - which gave them their characteristic struc- 
tures - and that these molecules themselves were 
aggregates of individual atoms. Even the atom, we 
knew, was not the smallest particle discovered because 
“splitting the atom” and releasing the power locked 
within its orbit has been a dream throughout our life- 
time. But we have thought of it like the alchemist’s 
dream, as a piece of power-greed practically impos- 
sible of fulfilment. One remembers bygone wiseacres 
saying that if anyone succeeded in splitting the atom, 
the world would disintegrate in smithereens. What 
then is this age of smithereens into which we have 
now entered ? 

Is it the alchemist’s dream come true at last? In 
many ways it is. If an element is fissionable, it cannot 
possibly be the same element after fission as it was 
before. We are within measurable distance of turning 
one primary substance into another — of spinning gold 
from straw, as luckless princesses have generally been 
made to do in fairy stories. 

If I had begun this article with a bald statement of 
the thought behind it - that Rayon is today a beautiful 
material deserving to be judged on its own merits — it 
is all too likely that it would have fallen on deaf ears. 
As it may do even so. Nevertheless we shall go on 
saying it. For the remarkable fact is that in spite of its 
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long development it is still almost totally unknown as 
such to the general public. Nylon was luckily born 
under a glamorous star, and has been able to exploit its 
characteristic virtues with glamorous publicity. But 
rayon was born as an industrial Cinderella, and there 
has been surprisingly little effort to show that today 
she drives her mice and pumpkin through the palaces 
of the world, and that her foot, even if clad in nylon 
hose, is often the only one to fit Prince Charming’s 
slipper! I will not say what rayon is not, since that 
would immediately recall the misconception which 
the industry should long ago have killed. But because 
it is man-made, reconstituted out of vegetable rough- 
age, it has the great, the ever-increasing, advantage 
that it can be made exactly to man’s requirements — 
whether in texture, durability, colour fastness, crease 
resistance, laundering, etc — by varying the processes 
of spinning, weaving and finishing. Some of the most 
beautiful fabrics in the world today are made of 
rayon: yet there seems to be almost a conspiracy to 
conceal this instead of publishing it with legitimate 
pride. Clearly there is a big public relations job to 
be done here. 

On the credit side is the research which has tech- 
nically made this great achievement possible, and 
which seems capable of solving any problem put to it. 
But what primarily attracts a potential buyer towards 
a purchase of any kind? The appearance of it: the 
first fresh impact on his eye — which of course includes 
a visual assessment of texture, with all its attendant 
qualities. Yet, as other writers point out in this issue, 
because the industry has been enjoying a sellers’ mar- 
ket it has made little or no attempt to seize the oppor- 
tunity of establishing Great Britain as the leader of 


continued on page 31 
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Rayon tulle and taffeta are combined with dramatic effect in 
this crinoline gown by Victor Stiebel. 


TOO MANY MANUFACTURERS, particularly if they 
are British, are content with fabrics which are tech- 
nically interesting rather than fabrics designed with 
their ultimate purpose in mind. Fabric even when it 
reaches the store is still only raw material; it is the 
dress designer who makes the finished product. This 
may be your top leader of fashion like Digby Morton, 
Victor Stiebel, or Mattli, or merely the little woman 
who works from a Vogue pattern. Each is equally im- 
portant. What influences their choice ? There is only 
one answer — fashion. 

Fashion is a term of abuse or commendation, de- 
pendent one might say on the nationality of the 
speaker. The French speak of it with awe, the British 
with derision, and the Americans with the deference 
due to a potential money-maker. Why are we, as a 
nation, so sceptical of the value of fashion or even of 
its existence ? It has been a major industry of France 
for generations, and even her conquest and with- 
drawal from the civilised world for five years failed to 
shake the impregnable position of Paris. 

The nineteenth century saw the unparalleled ex- 
pansion of the British textile industry, but in those 
days fashion was a minor ingredient in the qualities 
needed for a good selling line. There were the un- 
tapped markets of Africa and India to cater for, 
where cheapness and durability took precedence. We 
are still suffering from the spirit those conditions 
engendered. Too many manufacturers think they 
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It’s fashion that counts 


by Dorothy Fox 


Fashion Adviser to the British Rayon and Synthetic Fibres 
Federation 


have only to produce —not to sell, and certainly not t 
design for any particular market. 

We can hardly hope to compete with the bulk pro- 
duction in the highly industrialised USA with its 
enormous home market on which to experiment, or 
with the mechanised production on the low standard 
wage rates prevalent in Japan, or those likely to pre- 
vail in an industrialised India. The only hope this 
country has of keeping and holding world markets is 
to produce quality products. We have an enviable 
reputation for craftsmanship, but a frankly poor one 
for design, and I suggest that the latter is in no small 
measure due to lack of fashion-consciousness charac- 
teristic of British designers. Foreign buyers have in 
the past balanced the fine workmanship of our goods 
against their old-fashioned appearance; today this 
will not do. 

Much of pre-war exports from this country were 
based not on a study of world markets, but on the 
assumption that anything which did not sell well here 
could be sold abroad to a less discriminating public. 
Manufacturers today have had to revise their ideas, 
and a more intelligent survey of the needs of our over- 
seas customers has been made since the last war than 
has ever been made before. To improve on even this, 
however, let not the exclusively male outlook of big 
business in this country forget the claims of women as 
their biggest potential customers. 

Women spend more of the world’s income than 
men, at least in the countries which are Britain’s most 
likely markets in the immediate future. Apart from 
the buying of strictly utilitarian products, such as farm 
and heavy engineering machinery, there is little out- 
side the scope of women’s influence. 

And women are swayed by fashion. Remembering 
the fuss men made about austerity regulations when 
applied to their clothes during the war years one 
concludes that men are also influenced by fashion, but 


conversely, since it takes the form of a preference for: 


remaining the same. In essence men are right: 
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un coat of sophisticated elegance by Digby Morton in rayon 
iffeta cloqué. 


tashion cannot be dictated; it evolves, developing 
from something which has gone before. Men’s own 
clothes are an outstanding example of this, in that 
they represent numerous survivals of former customs. 
Unfortunately, however, the lead in men’s styling has 
left England.where it rested for a hundred years and 
gone to America; an uncomfortable fact upon which to 
ponder. 

The British textile industry is at present in sore 
need of inspiration and I would suggest that manu- 
facturers might well consider whether a greater 
awareness of fashion and a rather quicker reaction 
to world trends could not make some contribution. 
Fabrics cannot be designed in a vacuum —- the more 
intelligent manufacturers are aware of this, but others 
‘mploy a designer who is expected to make a collec- 
tion although he has not left his small provincial town 
n twelve months. Moreover the world shortage of 
fabric, together with the Utility scheme, have com- 
bined over the last ten years to make the British 
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Rayon tulle and flouncing inspired Mattli to make this evening 
gown with detachable shoulder cape. 


manufacturer even less adventurous. 

In this country the couturiers have little support 
from the manufacturers. In France the story is very 
different. Here, most manufacturers, unless they can 
see very large immediate orders, are not interested in 
supplying the creative designers. The publicity value 
of these leaders is completely lost to them. In France 
the potential promotion of a cloth which has been 
modelled by such a leader as Dior is regarded as 
sufficient compensation for any trouble involved. 
Many dress designers in this country, even if not at 
top level, are much more aware of fashion’s demands 
than the fabric manufacturer, but too few manufac- 
turers bother tokeep in close touch with these people. 

The technical skill of Britain is as high as any in the 
world, but fabrics are not sold on this alone. A 
woman, particularly today, in any walk of life, will 
have what fashion dictates and until the British manu- 
facturer realises this he is likely to continue to lose 
good business. 
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LEFT: Acontemporary designer in a traditional setting. 
Professor R. D. Russell, RDI, who has been responsible 
for the redesign and decoration of the interior of 138 
Piccadilly, the new headquarters of the British Rayor 
Federation, photographed in a splendid Chippendale 
looking-glass against the Courtaulds-Sanderson Broom- 
hall Damask which he chose for the main hangings in 
the Federation’s exhibition room, opened last month 
for Fashion Fortnight. 


BELOW: Contemporary stacking chairs designed by 
Professor Russell for the same room. It is possible to 
stack twelve at a time before they unbalance. Made by 
Design Furniture Limited, Hurlingham, London, of 
English ash. 
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BY PAUL REILLY 





N MANY RESPECTS the perennial conflict between 
radition and experiment in design comes down to the 
question of scale. If Professor Nikolaus Pevsner was 
correct in saying in his Pioneers of Modern Design that 
there is an indissoluble unity between the art of an age 
and its social system, there are bound to be formidable 
problems for a contemporary designer who is called 
upon to provide buildings or decorations to serve a 
purpose that is out of scale with the normal standards 
of his day. A designer who is sensitive to the times he 
lives in will do his best work for projects that are of 
immediate contemporary concern; that is why some 
of our best architecture and detailing is to be seen in 
new schools and factories, why some of the most 
lively design is associated with air transport and why 
much fresh thought is to be found in the design 
of textiles and furniture for the smaller homes of 
today. 

It explains, too, the continuing popularity of tradi- 
tional designs for the sort of markets which are 


Twenty-five designs in one-hundred colour compositions 
omprise the Courtaulds-Sanderson Collection of Ancestral 
Fabrics. Shown here are Alnwick Brocade (top left), 
Broomhall Damask (top right and as curtains on the facing 
page), and Hardwick Medallion (centre). 

The collection was inspired by historic hangings and 
coverings from fifteen of Britain’s ancestral homes. 
Seven years were devoted to their study, design and 
idaptation to modern machine production. 

Courtaulds Ltd have granted Arthur Sanderson and Sons 
Ltd world distribution rights and arrangements have already 
een made to show the fabrics in the USA and Sweden. 
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embraced by the American term “gracious living’’, 
for up to the present there have been few attempts by 
modern designers to offer something suited to the 
grander, more formal occasions. It is true that the 
Festival of Britain designers achieved considerable 
richness and elegance in some of the South Bank 
Pavilions, but theirs were ephemeral exercises in 
showmanship; the City Companies, for instance, 
faced with the problems of rebuilding their bombed 
premises have not patronised the new idiom; they 
have adopted what is superficially the safer course by 
commissioning outright reconstructions or half- 
hearted scraped-classical compromises. 

It may be that the quality of transience is an essen- 
tial element in contemporary design and that, as was 
recently debated by a group of architects in London, 
no building should be designed to last for more than a 
couple of generations, but to accept this May-fly 
concept of design is to exclude contemporary thought 
from a range of applications and markets that could 
be very profitable. To limit new ideas to transitory 
and functional applications may be theoretically 
attractive but it would be shirking the challenge. 

In no industry is this dilemma more prominent 
than in the manufacture of furnishing textiles. It is 
topically underlined in the decoration of the new 
exhibition room of the British Rayon Federation at 
138 Piccadilly, w1, and by none other than a leading 
exponent of the contemporary interior. Professor 
R. D. Russell has chosen among his main hangings 
the crimson and yellow Broomhall Damasks from 
the Courtaulds-Sanderson Collection of Ancestral 
Fabrics. 


Why not contemporary? 


Leaving aside all questions of industry politics, it is 
interesting to speculate on his reasons for this choice 
which, on the face of it, would seem to run counter 
both to his own philosophy and to the apparent pur- 
poses of his client. Was he trying to demonstrate the 
familiar thesis that the good of any period will mix ? 
Had he searched the contemporary pattern books and 
found them wanting? Did he find in this fine early 
nineteenth century pattern some element which in the 
cycle of taste has come round again and is once more 
in line with our present-day vision ? 

Our guess would be that all these played their part. 
Broomhall Damask, apart from being, like all the 
Courtaulds-Sanderson Collection, a masterly adapta- 
tion to modern machine production of an early hand- 
woven pattern, has a splendour well suited to the 
scale of the Piccadilly room and a boldness that 
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matches the contemporary call for definition anc 
decision in a design. 

It is probable that Professor Russell could find n« 
modern material of sufficient weight and character t 
fit the prominence and importance of the premises, fo 
manufacturers have not yet found a demand enoug! 
to commission contemporary designs for damasks an 
brocades. It is possible, too, that he wanted to demon 
strate a blending of tradition and experiment i: 
interior decoration. 

There is little ground at the present time for criticis 
ing any of these decisions. The moral to be drawn i: 
to watch and hope that we shall in our own day soo 
be able to equal the successes of our ancestors. In 
technical skill the Courtaulds and the recent Warne 
collections are unsurpassed; so long as there is a 
demand for such fine historical designs as are here 
illustrated we should be grateful that there are British 
firms able to execute them with so little deviation in 
effect from the originals. 


A courageous commission 


We should welcome at the same time, and appro- 
priately in this Rayon Supplement, a bold experiment 
by another leading manufacturer. British Celanese 
are making a wholehearted onslaught on the modern 
market with a range of curtain designs, both printed 
and woven, by Lucienne Day (who recently won the 
American Institute of Decorators’ Citation of Merit 
for her Calyx print for Heal’s Wholesale & Export 
Ltd). In commissioning Mrs Day for the printed 
designs Celanese gave her acompletely free hand; they 
made no suggestions whatever as to style and imposed 
no technical limitations. Mrs Day was further com- 
missioned to prepare all the colour ways for her 
designs. When she first submitted a choice of three 
roughs in response to the original request for two 
designs, Celanese found it difficult to decide which 
two to take; so they took all three. The results of this 
brave gesture, here illustrated, will soon be on the 
market. 

The importance of this commission lies not only 
in the stature of the client but in the freedom of 
the designer. These patterns are not stepping stones 
bridging the gulf between the historical and the con- 
temporary, nor half-way houses between the tradi- 
tional and the experimental. They are boldly original 
and advanced - as original in our day as were the 
ancestral fabrics in theirs. It took courage to com- 
mission them; it will need faith and enthusiasm to 
market them. They are, too, a welcome reminder that 
the English tradition is to experiment. 
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UCIENNE DAY is seen in her studio working on a new fabric design. 
She is the wife of furniture designer Robin Day, and both now 

ave the honour of having won awards in international com- 

etitions: Mrs Day for her curtain fabric, Calyx, which recently won 
1e American Institute of Decorators’ Citation of Merit, and Robin 
Jay for his sectional cabinets which won first prize in an international 
w-cost furniture competition three and a half years ago. 

Mrs Day studied at the Royal College of Art and later taught at 
eckenham Art School, at the same time selling designs to leading 
tile manufacturers. She gave up teaching in 1946 to concentrate on 
ivate practice. 
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BRITISH CELANESE LTD recently made a bold experiment 
vhen they commissioned Lucienne Day to design some curtain 
fabrics for an onslaught on the modern market. The three 
designs she produced (right, top to bottom: Palisade, Quadrille 
and Miscellany) are now being manufactured at the Celanese 
Derby works in a dual range of Travacel slub rayon and rayon 
furmshing taffeta. They are screen printed in twelve colour 
compositions and will cost from 12s to 13s a yard. 

Mrs Day has since been commissioned to prepare three or 
four more designs to be produced in the late autumn — this time 
or woven fabrics. 

The armchair shown in the photograph was designed by 
Robin Day for S. Hille and Co Ltd. 
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VERSATILE NYLON = 


by Margaret Reekie* 


NYLON, comparatively new in the history of textiles 
yet already established in so many branches of the in- 
dustry, offers a new dimension to textile designers. 
In addition to the usual visual and tactile appeals, such 
as the surface texture, pattern and colour, the handle 
and drape, nylon has what might almost be called a 
mental appeal, the functional value of its distinctive 
properties. There is nothing obviously remarkable 
about plain white fabric gloves, but when the fabric is 
nylon, which can be washed and dried in fifteen 
minutes, the designer has succeeded in producing 
gloves with a peculiarly desirable quality. 

Once nylon emerged from its parachute chrysalis, 
it was immediately apparent that this synthetic yarn 
could be woven into a completely new type of fabric, 
a sheer cloth which was nevertheless strong and dur- 
able. Designers used this quality to develop a new 
type of lingerie, light, frothy, diaphanous yet with all 
the practical advantages of hard wear and easy laun- 
dering which modern women demand. With nylon 
tricot, the knitted underwear trade has been raised to 





* British Nylon Spinners Ltd 
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a new high level; because nylon does not shrink or 
stretch, these tricots are as stable as woven fabrics and 
worthy of a good designer’s skill. 

When any new yarn appears, there is always the 
risk that designers will rush to try it simply as a 
novelty, without considering the particular end-uses 
for which it is especially suitable. Nylon is remarkable 
not for single virtues but for a unique combination of 
properties, strength and durability combined with 
light weight and elasticity, easy laundering, rapid dry- 
ing and crease resistance. Incidental advantages such 
as the fact that nylon has no attraction for moths can 
hardly be considered of the first importance to desig- 
ners, unless perhaps as a reason for choosing nylon 
pile fabrics for lining winter boots. One of nylon’s 
particular properties has, however, produced a new 
form of fabric; as nylon can be heat-set to a predeter- 
mined shape, permanently pleated nylon fabrics 
which stay pleated even when they are washed are 
now being produced. 

It is hardly surprising that nylon first became 
famous as a hosiery yarn since its qualities are so 
clearly those desirable in stockings; sheerness com- 
bined with durability, as well as the elasticity that 
allows easy movements and the practical convenience 
of quick drying. Not all types of clothing demand so 
many of nylon’s qualities, but a surprising number of 
different garments are the better for at least some of 
them. Lingerie is an obvious example. In post-war 
social conditions, underwear which dries overnight 
in normal room temperature, and often needs no iron- 
ing, has an immediate attraction for women, though 
the visual appeal of these sheers and tricots is also a 


Waterproofed nylon poplin is used for this hooded ski jacket by 
Louis London. It may be dry-cleaned and is hard-wearing yet 
retains the light-weight qualities of nylon. 
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Left: permanently pleated nylon marquisette is used for the skirt 
if this navy blue cocktail dress by Susan Small. The detach- 
ible jacket is trimmed with white organdie. 

Right: nylon tricot and quilted nylon satin combine to make this 
sousecoat by Howard’s. It is crease-resisting, may be washed 
nd needs no ironing. 


owerful selling point. In a specialised branch of 
inderwear design, the foundation garment trade, 
ylon has started a new fashion trend towards light- 
eight garments. Because of nylon’s extraordinary 
snsile strength, even a light nylon taffeta or mar- 
uisette gives the necessary control without extra 
eight or bulk. 

Interesting possibilities for the designer are offered 

y the many new cloths in blends of nylon and wool 
ow coming on to the market; suitings, overcoatings, 
hirtings, tropicals, gaberdines, cloths for dresses and 
vomen’s suits. A percentage of nylon in the blend 
iot only produces a more hard-wearing cloth, but 
nables the yarn to be spun to finer counts than would 
»e possible with an all-wool yarn, so that new types 
f light-weight, durable cloths can now be woven. 

Another interesting new development is silicone- 

yroofed nylon poplin, now used for such garments as 
ki jackets, yachting overtrousers, golf jackets and 
aincoats. This form of proofing, completely water- 
proof yet allowing the fabric to breathe, combines 
well with the light-weight nylon cloth to produce gar- 
nents which are thoroughly functional but neverthe- 
less attractive, with a soft silky handle. 

Whilst emphasising the practical qualities of nylon, 
the extraordinary variety of nylon fabrics now avail- 
able for the designer’s choice must not be overlooked ; 
two hundred and fifty different types were recently 
shown in London. There is far more broad nylon lace 
now, and nylon dress net appears in a wider range of 
colours. Colour-weaving adds interest to the woven 
fabrics, and more of the opaque dress fabrics are being 
produced ~—including a new nylon dupion in a com- 
bination of continuous filament and staple yarns. The 
returning interest in prints has produced pleasing 
patterns on nylon dress and lingerie fabrics. Very 
new, bringing nylon into yet another range of textiles, 
is nylon “fur’’, a fabric with a deep soft pile. It may 
well prove that a designer’s first interest in nylon will 
be aroused because the yarn will add some desirable 
quality to his textile, but he need not fear that his 
visual effect will be limited for lack of choice. 


Above, right: two fancy striped blouse fabrics from Zurrer Silks, 
embossed nylon sheer from Jessop and Wyatt, fancy mesh nylon 
ricot from Courtaulds. 

Lower photograph (left to right): flock-printed pattern on fifteen 
lenier nylon locknit from Daybrook Fabrics Ltd, crinkle striped 
nylon dress fabric from Zurrer Silks, flock-printed locknit from 
Daybrook Fabrics, embossed nylon sheer from Jessop and Wyatt. 
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New wax medium for designers 


by HELEN A. DALBY, AtTD (Lecturer in design, Department of Fine Art, University of Durham) 


THOSE WHO HAVE exploited the possibilities of a 
wax crayon, used in conjunction with colour, in the 
presentation of textile designs, will agree that there is 
an increasing demand for further experiment in the 
field of “resists” for textile designers. A new medium 
is required, not to supplant the wax medium as we 
know it, but, while maintaining its main characteris- 
tics, to meet more exacting requirements. With a 
liquid wax preparation, the Javanese have reached the 
highest development in resist painting on cloth in the 
unparalleled perfection of their batiks. No medium, 
however, has yet been marketed which will success- 
fully reproduce such effects on paper, or render, in 
direct line drawing, something of the quality of a fine 
wood-engraving. 

It is to such an end that recent experiments have 
been directed; and they have now led to the produc- 
tion of a medium which will give precisely the results 


continued on p. 31 


The illustrations on left, reproduced actual size, demonstrate a 
few of the possibilities of the medium. The degree of its resist- 
ance is dependent entirely on the consistency of the colour taken 
across it. It will totally resist a sequence of thin washes of 
water colour, but only partially repel very thick poster colour. 
The wax may be applied by brush or pen. An initial tendency 
to spread has, as the result of experiments, been reduced to a 
minimum. It can even be used on absorbent paper with some 
confidence; as experience increases his knowledge of its proper- 
ties, the designer will have complete control of the medium. 
No detrimental effect on brushes will result from its use, and 

they may be washed out in warm water. 
ee oe? ae si Large and small areas alike can be resisted, from a fine pen- 
vQ45, es ms TIS drawn line (1, 2) or stippled dot (3), to a freely drawn brush- 
us a" PAO stroke (4) or carefully defined shape (5) of unlimited size. The 
NES Zc ay medium slightly stains the surface on application, but its pres- 
ence is scarcely visible after a few minutes, when it has dried 
out. Hence detailed drawing and a degree of accuracy can be 
achieved (6). It may be applied over colour and still maintain 
the same properties, resisting any subsequent colour which may 
superimpose it, and not adversely affecting the colour beneath 
it. A lino-block can be used to print motifs (7; and centre left 
on facing page). To derive textures (8, 9, 10), the medium 
can be sprayed or stamped on the paper in an infinite number of 

ways. 


The illustrations opposite show more specifically its appli- 
cation in textile design and clearly indicate several of the 
attractive qualities of this versatile medium. 
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Deep textures 


with rayon 


THE ATTENTION given to printed design on furnish 
ing fabrics often tends to overshadow the interestin; 
patterns and finishes obtainable by using new rayor 
yarns and weaving techniques. 

Some of the possibilities within this sphere were 
seen earlier this year at the Rayon Design Centre 
when a collection of furnishing fabrics designed and 
woven by Tibor Reich were on show. Rayon yarns 
specially developed by R. Greg & Co Ltd and used 
with the older textile fibres such as cotton and wool 
were used. 

The photographs on this page illustrate some of the 
depths of texture which Mr Reich achieved with a 
simple design based on a variation of the stripe theme. 


I: DIDSBURY. The first stage. A plain fabric with cotton warp 
and rayon weft the interlacing of which provides texture. 
Contrasting warp and weft colours give added interest. 


2: HARLECH. Slub texture is developed when thinner and 
heavier yarns are twisted together. A three dimensional 
effect is achieved with contrasting colours. To exaggerate 
texture Harlech and Didsbury may be combined in equal 
proportions. 


3: HENLEY. Specially prepared textured yarns (fancy yarns 
are used to create a towel or Moquette-like appearance. The 
depth of texture depends on the size of the loop in the yarn. 


4: PARK AVENUE. Henley and Didsbury weave are combined 
to build up the textured loops on a flat surface, thus giving 
added elasticity and wearing properties. Double corrugation 
is given, once in the yarn and once in the cloth. 


5: MAYFAIR. A development of Park Avenue where deep 
texture is apparent in large proportions. Although the same 
type of yarn is used as in Henley weave, each ridge of the 
texture 1s more prominent and it combines like cord and pile 
fabric. 




















MODERN PRINTED FABRICS 





‘he growth of the modern furnishing fabric industry was discussed by Alvin Lustig in a 


scent issue of American Fabrics.* We reprint long extracts from his article here, together 


ith some of the illustrations, because the subject is of mutual interest to both manu- 


icturers and designers in the textile and allied industries. 


URING THE PERIOD immediately after World War 
I, there began a unique chapter in the American 
abric industry. In an industry that has always been 
zeared to volume output and committed to designs 
hat satisfied the largest possible number of buyers, 
here began to be signs of another idea in fabric pro- 
luction. It developed to fill a need for adequate 
printed and woven fabrics to satisfy the drapery and 
upholstery requirements of a small but growing group 
of modern designers and architects. 

The war seemed to bring release to modern design. 
Ideas that had existed for years were eagerly grasped 
by young people everywhere, and they too made the 
last five years an unprecedented period in the develop- 
ment of design in America. Most of the large pro- 
ducers of drapery and upholstery fabrics had little 
understanding, and often little sympathy, for the 
principles inherent in modern design. Added to this, 
they were usually unable to visualise any potential 
market for such fabrics, and left the development of 
this new field to small and usually inexperienced firms 
and individuals. 

Perhaps the most important single event shaping 
the direction of modern American fabric design, out- 
side European influences, was the Organic Design Ex- 
hibition organised by the Museum of Modern Art ten 
years ago. This was an international contest in furni- 
ture, lamps and fabric design, with plans for the manu- 
facture in quantity of the winning entries. The vitality 
and validity of this effort are demonstrated by the fact 
that several of the best pieces of modern furniture 
available today trace their direct outgrowth to it. This 
is also true of the fabrics: some of the prize-winning 





* Number 20. American Fabrics is published quarterly by 
Reporter Publications Inc, New York. 
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designs, virtually unchanged, are still being produced. 

An important attitude differentiated the early 
modern fabric producers from the larger concerns. 
Designs were not planned for seasonal markets, but to 
satisfy some specific need in modern interior design; 
some have done this so well that they continue to sell 
five years after their introduction. 

Another idea common to the pioneers was the use of 
fabrics usually thought of only as cheap or utility 
fabrics. Turning away from the lush and expensive 
brocades, satins and silks so beloved by the traditional 
interior decorator and so well supplied by the large 
fabric producers, the modern designers explored, dis- 
covered and exploited modest kinds of utility and in- 
dustrial cloths never before thought of as appropriate 
for interior design. hese modest fabrics as a back- 
ground for printed designs gave an air of freshness of 
colour and design that could not be achieved with the 
more traditional materials. 

A potent factor in development was the perfection 
of silk-screen printing on fabrics. It was possible with 
a very small outlay of capital to be in the fabric print- 
ing business; and because the investment in a new 
screen was so small, it was possible to produce designs 
that would probably interest only a small segment of 
the public. A surprising number of the producers 
made no effort to own their own equipment but shared 
commonly printers that were set up for their type of 
operation. None of the concerns keep any large stock 
on hand, as most of them are prepared to provide 
special colours. 

In the modern furnishing business, the merchand- 
ising methods have often been as unique and unortho- 
dox as the designs themselves. Most modern furni- 
ture and fabrics have been sold to the architects and 
designers and they in turn have sold these to their 
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clients. Not until quite recently was it possible for the 
general public to go into a department store and pur- 
chase good modern furniture and fabrics. At first 
glance this technique would seem to provide an almost 
microscopic market, but the growth of this market in 
the last few years is astonishing. Apart from the 
educational efforts of the designers, a series of new 
publications and the development of small shops 
specialising in contemporary furnishings have helped 
to develop and extend the market. 

What are some of the characteristics distinguishing 
a modern from a traditional fabric ? Perhaps the single 
largest difference is not the character of the pattern or 
texture, but the use to which it is put. In a modern 
interior, drapery fabric is used as a part of the archi- 
tecture and functions as planes of colour or texture 
rather than as panels to hang on either side of a hole 
cut in the wall. In modern architecture the windows 





are organised into more compact and usually large: 
areas than in traditional architecture. The quantity o! 
fabric used is usually considerably more than in tradi 

tional use. Whole walls of soft fabric act as foils fo 
walls of wood or stone and become much more tha: 
devices to screen windows. Often one will find drap: 
hanging as a partition and acting as a screen partiall 

to divide one area from another. 

Such an approach naturally affects the character o 
the pattern. The better designs keep the pattern smal 
in scale and closely knit in character, so that the unity 
of the fabric is maintained and its character as a tex 
tural wall is not destroyed. 

As to the forms themselves that are used in modern 
fabrics, again one finds an exploration of areas un- 
touched by the traditional approach. The sharp, clear 
forms of a crisp geometry that characterise modern 
architecture and some modern paintings have in- 


The opening spread of Alvin Lustig’s article is typical of the distinctive character of the magazine in which it appears. 
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fluenced some designs. Others have their source in 


he rediscovery of the vitality of primitive art. The 
rational and accidental explored by others have had 
ieir share of influence. Technology, the electron 
iicroscope, aerial photography, the delicate tracery 
f steel in tension — all of these have had their share in 

‘veloping patterns. Symbolic and psychological 

rertones can be traced to the influence of still another 

‘oup of experimental painters. All of these rich 

sual rediscoveries of the twentieth century have 

ayed their part in developing the patterns of modern 
brics. 

One of the curious facts about the entire modern 

irnishing industry is the lack of strict boundaries 
nong the various fields. This fluidity is reflected not 
aly by the designers in their versatility, but by the 
roducers as well. The modern fabric makers are no 
<ception. It would probably be difficult to find any 
ngle common point in their backgrounds except their 
ithusiasm. Many designers have become producers 
ind returned again to the role of designer, chiefly for 
sonomic reasons. Usually the designer decides it is 
impler to leave the tasks of production, shipping and 
nances to hardier souls. An outstanding exception 
ias been Ben Rose, who pioneered in the quantity 
wroduction of modern printed fabrics in America. 
Starting out modestly in Chicago, he has built up an 
imposing line of fabrics of his own designs. 

The more usual approach has been to build up a 
collection by various personalities with names in the 
field or in closely related areas. Perhaps the most out- 
standing name collection is Stimulus Fabrics produced 
by Schiffer Prints. Milton Schiffer, their producer, 
found himself at the close of the war with neither 
labour, materials nor market for the needle-points he 
had been producing. He approached architects, de- 
signers and painters like Dali and asked them to pro- 
duce designs for him. There was not a professional 
fabric designer in the group, but nevertheless a dis- 
tinguished collection was established. An interesting 
sidelight on the influence of modern furnishing fabrics 
is that several of these designs are moving into 
women’s sportswear and dress fabrics. Dorothy Cox 
is using a design by Ed Wormley for blouses and 
skirts, and Jean Mersel is designing for Ciro Sports- 
wear, using fabrics of Dali, Rudofsky, George Nelson 
and Abel Sorenson. 

L. Anton Maix has extended the idea of the name 
collection with his Campagna group which is formed 
»°y a group of artists from all parts of the country, 
idding the emphasis of the regional to the personal. 
Maix is not a designer, but has been active in mer- 
handising and promoting good modern design for 
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Two of the outstanding fabric designs from Laverne Originals 
which American Fabrics illustrates. 


Above: Holiday by Ross Littwell. 
Below: a bold design by Alexander Calder. 


Other designs for this collection have been contributed by Fuliet 
and Gyorgy Kepes, Ray Komai and Alvin Lustig. 








many years. Like the other producers, he has sought 
far afield from the usual fabric designers and has used 
engineers like Durelli and advertising artists like Paul 
Rand in his efforts to develop freshness. 

Arundell Clarke, an Englishman who pioneered 
modern interior design years ago, is both a designer 
and a producer, and operates his business in a per- 
sonal and highly selective manner. He seeks out 
lesser-known but talented people in developing a line 
that has distinct personal character. He has shown 
great ingenuity in using existing and otherwise 
ignored industrial fabrics in new and fresh ways. 

Laverne Originals is a concern built upon the per- 
sonality of a married couple, Erwine and Estelle 
Laverne. Originally involved with the production of 
unique wallpapers, they quickly overlapped into 
fabrics. Designers themselves, they have placed an 
emphasis upon creative freedom which they extend to 
any artists they employ. They have used such per- 
sonalities as Alexander Calder, the sculptor of mobiles, 
and Kepes, the graphic designer. Laverne has also 
developed several pieces of furniture to which will be 
added shortly silverware and ceramics, carrying out 
the concept of integration that is so vital a part of 
modern design. 

With Hans Knoll Associates, the development of 
fabric design has grown side by side with the develop- 
ment of furniture. Added to this, the Planning Unit, 
another division of Knoll Associates, has been con- 
cerned with the design of complete architectural in- 
teriors. This close relationship in the three fields has 
helped to produce designs of a character that would be 
difficult to obtain under other conditions. The fine 
quality of design of its fabrics and furniture, as well as 
the impressive financial success of Knoll Associates, 
are directly traceable to this factor of imaginative inte- 
gration. 

In terms of dollar volume, all these activities to- 
gether probably do not equal the income of one of the 
older, large production mills. However, no existing 
producer can show a comparable increase for the last five 
years, nor can he face the future with the confidence of 
the newer, smaller fabric makers. Many of these small 
firms have come close to becoming big business in a 
short time. The field has grown into a multi-million- 
dollar business in the last five years. 

Perhaps the lesson to be learned from this develop- 
ment is the mobility of taste of the American people 
and the unfixed nature of buying acceptance. The 
courageous experimental thinking and planning that 
has gone on despite the advice of the experts who know 
exactly what the public wants attests to the vital crea- 
tive development that is still possible. 
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For the Stimulus collection of Schiffer Prints. 
Above: Trees by Edward Wormley. 
Below: Crosspatch by Ray Eames. 


Other designers who have contributed to this collection includ: 
Bernard Rudofsky, Salvador Dali, George Nelson, Abel 
Sorenson and Paul McCobb. 
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ON OUT-DESIGNING COMPETITORS 


continued from page 15 


ntemporary textile design, which she could so 
sily be. It would have been a fine policy to produce 
aterials worth producing for their own sake, and 
en to have created the demand for them - since 
pply always comes before the sort of demand recog- 
sed as such by sales managers. We have been 
inting out this opportunity for a long time. But 
e same opportunity is now with us in reverse; since 
is even more important during a trade recession to 
imulate new demand and out-design competitors. 
nly the ease with which it could have been done, 
uring the fat years, is gone. 
It is one thing to set up a Design Centre, or a 
/esign Department within the Federation: to use its 
srvices is quite another, and depends not upon the 
-atter but upon the foresight and courage of individual 
rms. Nobody keeps, let alone establishes, a lead of 
iny kind by simply equating supply and demand. 
(here is more to industry than that. Some of our 
sreatest brains are devoting the whole of their energies 
‘o the service of these problems, and some of our 
largest industries are ignoring them. 

Nor, to anyone who has any knowledge of his sub- 
ject, is the habitual cry that “we know what the public 
likes” or “‘we know what we can sell” very impressive. 
Nine times out of ten the public does not know what 
it likes, still less what it could have the opportunity of 
liking; and is ready to be Jed rather than side-tracked. 
Nine times out of ten what the public buys reflects 
only the taste, ability, limitations or directive of the 
salesman himself — not in the least what the public 
would buy if differently approached. 

The cure is as easy to outline as it is apparently 
difficult to apply. It is basically to keep, or hire, an 
experienced but unprejudiced eye (how easy that 
sounds!) and to pay for its advice at director level: for 
any executive burdened by daily routine will almost 
inevitably become, so to speak, self-hypnotised by the 
products of his own firm. There is nothing secret or 
wayward about the principles of design: but there is 
nothing easy about them either. They are learned 
only by a training as long, arduous and expert as that 
of the research scientist. True and valid judgments 

an be made, and confidently accepted; predictions 
ertainly fulfilled. But not by compromise, by hit and 
miss, by playing safe, or by shirking the issue. A great 
ndustry should have a design programme in all 
espects equal to its research achievements, since 
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these two are the warp and weft of every yard of 
cloth produced. 

But a design policy does not begin or end in the 
studio: and it must nurse its fledglings all the way 
through - with the right designer, the right cloth, the 
right promotion at the right time, the right distribu- 
tion and the right sales personnel — to the ultimate 
consumer. 

This is the first supplement dealing with Synthetic 
Fibres to be contributed to Design: and marks a 
most important step by associating ourselves with a 
magazine concerned with contemporary thinking in 
all industries. We hope in this way gradually to 
achieve the double purpose of showing our own sub- 
ject in context with the whole range of present-day 
equipment — and thus of making it of ever-increasing 
interest to our own readers: and of bringing the whole 
field of Synthetic Fibres conspicuously before the 
great body of readers, general and professional, 
already amassed by the magazine. In the next supple- 
ment we hope to report on the opening and progress of 
activities at the industry’s new London headquarters, 
at 138 Piccadilly. 





NEW WAX MEDIUM FOR 
DESIGNERS 
continued from page 24 


required. This medium, for which a protective patent 
has been issued, is not at present on the market, but 
will be available in the near future. It is a wax solu- 
tion calculated to resist a wide range of colours on a 
variety of surfaces. Its introduction will present tex- 
tile designers with the means of obtaining textural 
effects and treatments hitherto unrealised, offering un- 
limited scope for experiment. Almost all types of 
paper can be used with it, and, more important still, it 
can be employed in the production of positives on the 
plastic film used in screen making, where it repels a 
number of the opaque solutions for blocking out. It 
is therefore reasonable to assume that new ideas re- 
sulting from its use will ultimately be applied to 
cloth, not only by roller-printing but also by the 
screen-printing process. 

The new medium will undoubtedly find its way into 
the design studios and Schools of Art throughout the 
country; its value to the textile printing industry will 
depend largely on the initiative and inventiveness of 
the designers who handle it. 
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DESIGN OVERSEAS 





“SAMARKAND WITH WATTAGE” 


or the progress of an American designer 


WE CAN LEARN a good deal about American indus- 
trial design from a little book just published on his 
own work over twenty-three years by Henry Drey- 
fuss, one of the half dozen most prominent American 
designers. 

The first point is that the book is published by the 
designer himself; American designers promote them- 
selves as vigorously as they promote their clients. 

Second, the engineer is given full credit as partner 
in the product; the booklet opens with the statement 
“Our best friends and severest critics have been our 
clients’ engineers . . . this co-operative effort of 
Engineer and Industrial Designer is part of the credo 
of our office.” 

Third, the designer obviously talks the same 
language as the salesman: “when the point of contact 
between the product and people becomes a point of 
friction, then the designer has failed.” 





Fourth, the American designer, like most of hi 
compatriots, is always ready to have a go; he wil 
tackle anything once and, if this booklet is a guide, i 
often asked for more: the range of Dreyfuss design 
extends from wartime artillery to post-war pre-fab 
through all manner of casings, nosings and housing: 
to pots and print, and now, alas, back to ordnance anc 
atomic defence in the shape of a pocket Geige 
Counter. 

There is a recognisable handwriting throughout thc 
pages, less obvious and strident perhaps in the case oi 
Dreyfuss than from some of his competitors, but nonc 
the less consistent and, it seems, typically American 
Is it the recurrence of the same smooth shapes, the 
shadow of the Plasticine model behind every product, 
or is it the squat chunkiness of the furniture, clocks 
and table lamps? Or does it perhaps stem from the 
order given by American designers to their tests of a 
good design? Dreyfuss lists five requirements: 1. 
Convenience of use, and safety, 2. Ease of mainten- 
ance, 3. Cost of manufacture, 4. Sales appeal, 5. 
Appearance. 

One is tempted, for all one’s admiration of the 
mental and physical energy condensed into the book- 
let’s 34 pages, to find a resemblance between the 
designs and their captions. The slick jargon of the 
copywriter is familiar enough: “the Deere tractor has 
plenty of muscle — and is designed to look it,” “‘the 
value of product identification,” “big office conven- 
ience for the small office,” “grey-beige color improves 
designation contrast,” “integration of divergent 
forms” — there is one on every page, as flat and faded 
as any formula becomes once it has hit the jack-pot. 

“‘Clean lines, unbroken by hardware” may, as one 
caption avers, be “a far cry, indeed, from the orna- 


** These great American Export ships . . . must speak not only o; 
modern American ingenuity, industrial skill and living stan 
dards, but must speak as well of the art and culture which hav: 
grown to maturity in the New World.” 

Table appointments on the SS Independence and SS Con- 
stitution. 
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nented juke box” but they may well become just 
corny. We almost prefer the astonishing feat on 
€ opposite page where it is claimed for Dreyfuss’ 
w Hotel Plaza Persian Room that “this new interior 
mbines the best of ancient Persian and modern in- 

rior design . . . twinkling incandescent lights, woven 

to soft fabric, surround the guests. Samarkand with 

attage.”” 

And yet what British designer has done half as 

uch for half as many clients ? P.R. 


— - 


Big office convenience for the small office which requires up to 
en extensions on a three trunk line circuit.” 

he PBX switchboard (below) for Bell Telephone Laboratories 

is switch key knobs shaped to fit the finger. It is easy to service 
cause its aluminium housing slips off without disturbing fixed 
ring connections. 





**Designed to remind the beholder of the relentless passage of 
time in the pleasantest (and most legible) way possible.” 
Electric alarm clock for the E. Ingraham Co is housed in a 
plastic case. Winding and setting keys are designed for easy 
finger control. 












“If industrial design entered the American home by the back 
door — and it did, since the kitchen and the laundry were the 
first rooms to use products of good design — then the electric 
suction sweeper was the mobile unit which infiltrated the rest 
of the house.” 

The early Hoover (below, left) contrasts markedly with the 
clean cut appearance of the latest model. A disposable 
paper Handisac inside the fabric bag contains the accumulated 
dirt and may be removed for emptying. The plastic hood 1s 
shaped to minimise the cleaner height and to harmonise with the 
front headlight. 
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DESIGN OVERSEAS continued 


Consumership 


in the USA 


IF STEPHEN POTTER decided to study consumership 
he would have to go to the USA to see it in action. It 
is the one free market that for the last ten years at 
least has had the pick of world design poured into it. 
Consider what effect it would have on your own stan- 
dards of choice to have been offered the best in un- 
limited quantities for as much as five years and you 
begin to realise how easily the Americans are likely 
to take first place as connoisseurs of this world’s goods. 
As the editor of Better Design* puts it - though with 
typical American ebullience - “America has the 
highest C.Q. (cultural quotient) of any country in the 
world.” 

Better Design is backing this belief with all its 
capacity. It is newly launched from New York and 
claims to be the “only publication in the retail end of 
the home furnishings field solely preoccupied with 
design improvement in the industry.” Regular fea- 
tures of the magazine include product selections based 
upon the individual preferences of five prominent 
designers, articles by a guest retailer and a guest 
designer, a review of the better designed products 
available in particular markets, and since April Design 
Survey, a selection of products chosen by the Institute 
of Contemporary Art, Boston, mainly from among 
those objects available for sale in America. 

Some idea of the enterprise of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art has already been given in DESIGN 
(August 1951, p. 8) when the experiments of its 
Department of Design in Industry were described. 
Design Survey is a development of the Institute’s 
earlier publication Current Design which offered to the 
public a quarterly portfolio of objects chosen by a jury 
whose selections were based on five major design 
components: function; economy; aesthetic quality; 
inventiveness ; unity of spirit, or coherence with other 
products to be used in the same context. 





* Better Design: editorial office, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17. English subscribers $7 for one year, $10 for two 
years, $12 for three years. 
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This tea service of heat resistant glass from Germany wa 
considered “‘the most successful of the selections with respect t 
design qualifications.”” Designed by Wilhelm Wagenfeld anc 
made by Fenaer Glaswerk Schott and Gen. 


Now the Institute, with typical vigour, is pursuing 
its policy of coming out into the market, by arranging 
with this retailing monthly for a more frequent pub- 
lication of its selections. At the same time the Insti- 
tute is throwing its net wider and has already sought 
the assistance of foreign advisers: Dr Stina Kobell for 
Germany and Gordon Russell, Director of the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design, for the United Kingdom. 

The first selection, published in the April issue of 
the magazine, consists of sixteen photographs ; among 
these is the Ernest Race Springbok chair, which can be 
obtained in the USA through Waldron Associates of 
New York, for $60 (source and buyer’s reference for 
each article is given). 

What is most striking about this magazine to an 
English eye is the high level of interest in contem- 
porary design that the publishers take for granted. It 
is particularly noteworthy when point five of the 
Institute’s design components is recalled: that the 
product must suit its likely background. For the 
background shown by this magazine is not that of the 
backwoods; it is a glimpse of the environment chosen 
by people who have had the opportunity and the 
wealth to become the most sophisticated market in the 
world. H.L. 
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British Aluminium 


Sheet and Coiled Strip 


for Aircraft 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES'’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 











Designers Diary N’ 
esigners Viary N.S 

In this series the B.I.P. Product Design Unit 
seeks to illustrate how technical requirements 
can be met to produce pleasing, readily 
mouldable articles in plastics. Reprints of 
these announcements will be gladly supplied 
on request. 








The Product. Hitherto radio cabinets have been divided 
into twomain categories: the beautifully veneered types, and 





@ 
those of moulded plastics material, both of which involve 

high production costs. This design is an attempt to indi- 

cate how costs could be lowered by using wood and plastics f 

in combination, at the same time providing a pleasing ‘ Diagrammatic 
and refreshing contrast in texture. details of method of fixing 


The Design. This cabinet would be comparatively economical to produce because of the simplicity 
of form of its main components. The wooden part is, in effect, simply a box without a base ; whilst 
the moulded front panel, being shallow, would reduce tool costs and be straightforward and 
economical to mould. Assembly is extremely simple, the front being fixed to the body of the cabinet 
by four bolts through glued wooden blocks. The small step between the body and front not only 
adds interest, but dispenses with the difficult problem of making a satisfactory butt-joint between 
wood and plastics. 


The Material. Either Beetle or Scarab urea moulding powders are recommended for their fine 
texture, wide colour range and excellent electrical insulation properties. 


THUS FOSS SSE EC ES EESSSEOOS 


pS The B.I.P. Technical Advisory Service will assist industrial designers and manufacturers who use 
-) plastics mouldings in their production processes. Advice is freely offered regarding product styling, 
mould design, choice of materials and moulding techniques. The Service exists primarily to assist 
your own designers and technicians regarding those problems peculiar to plastics mouldings, with 
which only a specialist can be completely conversant. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED | ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.1! 





* BEETLE’ and *‘ SCARAB’ are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
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CASE HISTORY 


Re-designing a 


.lisinfectant bottle 


A new shape, new label and new cap trans- 
form the old-fashioned bottle, above. 


)R ALMOST AS LONGas it has been on the market, 
al Germicide has been sold in bottles of a distinctive 
1ape, when it has not been supplied in bulk. Gradu- 
aily that shape became dated, and during the war 
;lans were made to re-design the bottle. It was recog- 
ised at the outset that this was a problem for anindus- 
ial designer, and for the guidance of designers who 
ere consulted for the production of prototypes, the 
following terms of reference were prepared: 

To consider the existing Izal bottle with a view to re- 
designing it so that it may become a modern pack and so 
that it may be possible to fill, cap and label it on an auto- 
matic line, but, at the same time, to retain its outstanding 
characteristics so that the association and goodwill which 
is attached to the existing bottle is, as far as possible, re- 
tained. 

Drawings were made and from these mock-ups in 
wood and plaster were prepared. The exploratory 
work was done in collaboration with the manufac- 
turers, Newton Chambers & Co Ltd, and their ad- 
vertising agents, F. C. Pritchard Wood & Partners 
Ltd, and designs were produced in the agents’ studio 
under the direction of Harry Jones, NRD. Bottle- 
makers were Redfearn Bros Ltd, Barnsley. 

It was recognised from the outset that although the 
original bottle was old-fashioned, its appearance had 
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goodwill value. This limitation was overcome, how- 
ever, and the job became one of tidying up not only 
the shape of the bottle but the design and typography 
of the label. Instead of having four separate labels on 
the four sides of the bottle, one label containing all the 
essential information was printed on white paper in 
red, green and black, and varnished. The shape of 
the label and the shape of the bottle were complemen- 
tary, and the result is an attractive, easily handled 
green glass bottle, with a white plastic cap that links up 
with the white on the label. 

Since Izal Germicide is highly concentrated and a 
few drops only are required for certain purposes and 
a few spoonfuls for others, one problem that had to be 
solved was the need for a sprinkler top as an alternative 
closure. Several types of sprinklers were tried, but 
a small metal screw-on version was finally adopted. 

The labels are printed by offset litho and varnished 
by Henry Jenkinson Ltd of Leeds; the white urea cap 
is supplied by Viscose Development Ltd. 


Three stages in the development of a cap for the Izal Germicide 
bottle. Both the original metal cap and the Bakelite cap (centre) 
had a small closure which screwed on to the top of the sprinkler. 
The new white plastic cap fits over the metal sprinkler and 
screws on to the bottle as well. 





GOOD DESIGN, GOOD BUSINESS 


These products have increasing sales 


From our July 1951 issue we have chosen three examples of good product design which, in 


terms of sales, have proved good business. 
market; now they are sold all over Britain. 


Zalpon soap dispenser 


TO INTRODUCE a new way of washing which re- 
quires soap in the form of a cream and a new type of 
dispenser must be no simple task. The Zal/pon system 
has, however, been marketed by Newton Chambers 
and Co Ltd with few growing pains and “tens of 
thousands” of dispensers are already in use, mostly in 
factories, schools, cinemas, restaurants and hotels. 

One or two minor improvements have been made 
to the dispenser since it was introduced: the word 
“pull” is now written at the bottom of the dispensing 
lever as some people tried to push it and the spring 
has been made stronger. The cap on the bottle proved 
not quite strong enough to stand up to occasional 
damage on the railways so this too is being strength- 
ened. It is also hoped to shorten the neck of the bottle 
to improve its appearance. 


Lampshades in cane 

“Business has extended with truly amazing speed”’ is 
how Desmond Sawyer, LSIA, designer of the lamp- 
shade and stand illustrated below, sums up his suc- 
cesses since he first started selling cane lampshades 
early in 1949. Since July 1950 orders from shops all 





Zalpon soap dispenser. 
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Cane lampshade by Desmond Sawyer. 


All three were then comparatively new on th 


over Britain have kept himself and five other disable 
ex-Servicemen working at full speed and Mr Sawye 
now has “‘the greatest difficulty in getting the design 
made fast enough” and, until the business can b 
expanded, will be unable to increase his present rang 
which includes many types of domestic basketware a 
well as lampshades and stands. 


Hanging gardens 


Attractive flower pot holders and “hanging gardens’ 
were well displayed in the Homes and Garden 
Pavilion on the South Bank last year and this fact may 
be partially responsible for the increasing interest in 
these devices for the decorative use of plants. 

Last July we illustrated a “Hanging Garden” made 
of expanded metal, stove-enamelled white, which was 
one of several products of this type made by S.W. 
Display (Hanging Gardens) Ltd. Sales have since 
been increasing month by month and the range is now 
available from many provincial stores throughout the 
country. Production of the flower baskets illustrated, 
for example, started in May 1951 and within a year 
over 5000 had been sold. The more expensive hang- 
ing gardens have also been selling extremely well. 








Expanded metal baskets to hold flower pots. 
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New members for CoID 


Sev ral new appointments to the 
Co: icil of Industrial Design 
has been made following the 
ret: ement of certain members. 

ew members are: Lady 
Ser pill (who is already a 
me ber of the Scottish Com- 
mi ee); Mary Grieve, editor of 
W. nan; George Breeze, director 
in aarge of display and equip- 
me t, Lewis’s Ltd; Lynton 
La 1b, painter, book illustrator, 
de gner and president of the 
S| ; Walter Lines, chairman 
ar joint managing director, 
Li -s Bros Ltd, and chairman 
of iamley Bros Ltd. 

tembers who have been re- 
ary ointed are Geoftrey Dunn, 
G. W. Lacey, W. J. Worboys, 
Lc lie Gamage, Sir William 
P. mer, John Gloag and F. J. 
St itton. 

x members have retired. 
Ti cy are: Sir Leigh Ashton, 
Noel Carrington, W. Haigh, 
H_ VY. Lobb, Sir Charles Tenny- 
so. and A. Whitaker. 

\ newly appointed member 
o! the Scottish Committee is 
WD. Ritchie, who is honorary 
secretary of the Scottish Insti- 
tue of Adult Education and 
governor of Newbattle Abbey. 

teappointed in Scotland are 
Lidy Sempill, J. Douglas 
Hood, J. McMurtrie Kay and 
Andrew Nairn. 

R. Lyon Scott has retired and 
J. Patrick McBride resigned in 
April 1952. 


Coronation souvenirs 


The terms of reference of the 
Coronation Medal Panel ap- 
pointed by the Industrial Art 
Committee of the Federation of 
British Industries, the Council of 
Industrial Design and the Royal 
Mint Advisory Committee are: 

lo examine and report upon 
designs for, and sample speci- 
mens of, metal Coronation 
Medals proposed to be offered 


for sale to the public, or to local 
authorities and others for distri- 
bution as Coronation Souvenirs. 

“To maintain liaison between 
the Royal Mint and the Medal 
trade with a view to establishing 
and observing as high a standard 
as possible in the design and 
production of such medals. 

“To issue to the press and 
others concerned lists of medals 
and their manufacturers ap- 
proved by the panel, and to 
authorise manufacturers to des- 
cribe their products as so 
approved.” 

Members of the Panel are: 
G. R. Hughes, cvo, Clerk to 
the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths (chairman); T. R. 
Mott, S. Dawson-Collins of the 
British Jewellers’ Association, 
representing the Federation of 
British Industries; Gordon 
Russell, cBE, MC, RDI, Stanley 
Wright, representing the Council 
of Industrial Design; P. H. 


Jowett, CBE, RWS, ARCA, 
L. L. H. Thompson, cBe, 
Deputy Master of the Royal 
Mint. 


The secretary is Miss S. 
Milman of the Industrial Art 
Committee of the Federation of 
British Industries, to whom 
correspondence on the Panel's 
activities may be addressed at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, 
Cheapside, Ec 2, where meetings 
of the panel will be held. 

Members of the Coronation 
Souvenirs Committee formed at 
the request of the Board of Trade 
by the Council! of Industrial 
Design are: 

Audrey Withers (chairman), 
Professor R. W. Baker, ARCA, 
R. V. Blott, Sir Ernest W. 
Goodale, cBE, McC, Lynton 
Lamb, Fs1a, Lady Sempill, F. J. 
Stratton, cpe, Gordon Russell, 
CBE, MC, RD1, Director of the 
Council of Industrial Design, 
and three other members of the 
CoID’s staff, including A. 


Gardner-Medwin, who is secre- 
tary of the Committee. 





Pblic demand for a chair with open arms and a loose cushion similar 
tv the Denton model (left) was met by A. Reason and Sons Ltd when 


thoy introduced the Buxton (right). 
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The Committee will meet 
twice a month. The secretary 
of the Committee may be con- 
sulted by manufacturers on the 
conditions that should be ob- 
served in designing souvenirs 
for this Royal occasion. All 
souvenirs should be submitted 
to the Secretary, Coronation 
Souvenirs Committee, Tilbury 
House, Petty France, swl 
(wuitehall 6322). 


NEW PRODUCTS 
By public demand 


Development in response to 
public demand is illustrated by 
the two Ardale chairs shown 
here. The chair with uphol- 
stered arms, the Denton model, 
has been in production for some 
little time: the manufacturers 
(A. Reason and Sons Ltd, 
London se13) took the oppor- 
tunity presented by “open” 
days at the Furniture Trades 
Exhibition to ascertain that 
there was a public demand for a 
similar chair with open arms 
and a loose cushion. They have 
now met this demand by intro- 
ducing the second model illus- 
trated, the Buxton (which has 
recently been accepted for the 
CoID’s Design Review). Its 
arms are of polished natural 
cherrywood; the seat is sprung 
with tension springs; the back is 
also sprung. 

Both chairs are in current 
production. They were designed 
by Laurence A. Reason, a 
director of the company. Retail 
prices of the Denton are £15 and 
£13 19s 6d (according to the 
covering material used); of the 
Buxton, £13 10s and £12 10s. 


Long-lasting nib 

Fountain pens with iridium 
tipped Platignum nibs are now 
being produced by the Ment- 
more Manufacturing Co Ltd. 
The iridium point is welded to 
the nib and, it is claimed, will 
last as long as its more expen- 
sive gold counterpart. The nib 
unit is detachable thus making 
it easier to change from a fine 
to a medium or broad nib or to 
replace a damaged nib. 


Self-service on trains 

A new type of cafeteria car is 
being introduced by the Hotels 
and Railway Executive. Ap- 
proximately half the car is 
occupied by the service area 
which includes a_ self-service 
counter, shelves, racks and store 
and the other half contains 
tables with tip-up seats for 48 
passengers. 

The plastic wall-finish in 
primrose with aluminium mould- 
ing and maroon inserts contrasts 
with leather seats and rubber 
flooring in maroon. All the 
corners are coved to make 
cleaning easier. 








Entrance to the service counter in 
British Railways’ new cafeteria 
car. 


METHODS & 
MATERIALS 


One printing: two coiours 


Photoprints in two colours can 
be obtained with a new process 
developed by Hall Harding Ltd. 
It is called the Ammonax Colour 
Process and requires only the 
same series of operations as 
ordinary ammonia _ gas-deve- 
loped monochrome prints. 

Dense ink lines on an original 
produce blue lines on a print 
and pencil lines produce red 
lines. Later it is hoped to 
develop the process to print in 
more than two colours as this 
is technically possible. 


EXHIBITIONS 


**For Bill and Betty” 


Methods of tackling the prob- 
lems of setting up home today 
are shown in an unusual way at 
an exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, London £1, 
which is open until 24 July. The 
centrepiece is a set of eight 


rooms furnished in contem- 
porary style by Mrs Psyche 
Pirie. The visitor is shown 


problems of wall decoration and 
colour schemes. Other displays 
include a_ selection of wood 
finishes, and a picture panel 
showing how to adapt old furni- 
ture for new purposes. 

The exhibition, called “‘For 
Bill and Betty”, has been pro- 
duced jointly by the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green and the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery and 
was designed by Anthony Lewis. 
ARIBA. 


Made by hand 


An opportunity of seeing con- 
temporary work by rural furni- 
ture makers is provided by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
which has sent a selection of 
hand-made furniture from the 
Rural Industries Bureau’s per- 
manent collection to museums 
in different parts of the country. 
At present the exhibition is at 
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Bilston, Staffs. It moves on to 
Warwick, Letchworth and Nor- 
wich. Contemporary pottery, 
textiles, turnery and basketry 
are also included in the display. 


Silver on show 


About 300 pieces of plate bor- 
rowed from 110 Corporations in 
England and Wales are dis- 
played in an exhibition at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Cheapside 
EC2. The display draws atten- 
tion to the craft of the silver- 
smith and shows that fine mod- 
ern work comparable with the 
antique is being done. It will 
remain open until 30 August. 


A garden setting 


Tea in the Garden is the title of a 
small exhibition at the Tea 
Centre, Regent Street w 1 which 
is open until 2 August. It is 
arranged by Dunn’s of Bromley 
and shows garden furniture, 
pottery, etc for use in a garden 
setting. 


50 years of furnishing 


To celebrate their fiftieth anni- 
versary Harrison Gibson Ltd 
presented a furnishing “fashion 
parade” at their Ilford and 
Bromley stores. The window 
display depicted a family living- 
room as it would have been fur- 
nished in 1902, 1915, 1927, 1939 
and could be furnished in con- 
temporary style in 1952. Inside 
the store the changes in kitchen 
and bedroom furniture were fea- 
tured. 


PACKAGING 


Family likeness for films 


Illustrated below are three 
examples from a new range of 
packaging for film equipment 
and accessories. They were de- 
signed by W. F. Elliott, of 
British Optical and Precision 
Engineers Ltd for firms within 
the group. 

A family likeness between 
each of the new packs has been 
achieved by using a_ colour 
scheme of light battleship grey 
and maroon throughout. 

The pack for the projection 
lens is most interesting. Each 
lens is placed in a Cellophane 
bag and tied with printed Sello- 
tape; this pack is then placed in 
a velvet lined box which in turn 
is Cellophane wrapped and 


Examples from a new packaging range in maroon and grey for British Optical and Precision Engineers Ltd 





New Editor 


of DESIGN 


Michael B. Farr has been ap- 
pointed editor of DESIGN fol- 
lowing the resignation of Alec 
Davis which was announced in 
our May issue. 

Mr Farr previously worked 
for The Architectural Press and 
was news editor of The Archi- 
tects’ Journa!. He has spent 
several years on private research 


work on industrial design in 
collaboration with Professor 
Nikolaus Pevsner and has 


travelled extensively both in the 
Far East and the USA. 

Following four years service 
as a pilot in the Royal Air Force, 
Mr Farr graduated at Cam- 
bridge with an honours degree in 
English Literature. 





sealed with a label. The box is 
wrapped in white corrugated 
paper which is tied with Sello- 
tape, and the whole fits into a 
storage carton sealed with a 
label. 

The pack for the GB-Bell and 
Howell Viceroy 8 mm camera 
contains a tray in which the 
camera fits which is removable 
for display. Beneath the tray is 
a shallow compartment for small 
accessories. 

Film cement and oil bottles 
are packed in boxes of six for 
counter display. 

Box-makers are F. G. Johns 
and Co Ltd, London £10. 


Safe travel for jewellery 


Many of the latest developments 
available for the packaging and 
presentation of gold, silver and 
jewellery were demonstrated at 
an exhibition in London in 
May. It was organised by the 
Design and Research Centre for 
the Gold, Silver and Jewellery 
Industries in collaboration with 
the Printing, Packaging and Alli- 
ed Trades Research Association. 
Among the many tests conducted 
at the Association’s newly 
opened research centre at Lea- 
therhead on behalf of the Centre 
are those in which the climatic 
conditions in any part of the 
worid are simulated to test the 
effects on both goods and their 
packs. Fadometer tests are also 
made into the effects of sunlight 
on papers and velvets, etc used 
in jewellery cases sent overseas. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Successful design policies 


Design Policy in Industry re- 
cently published by the CoID 
should prove an extremely use- 
ful booklet to manufacturers 
and public service bodies in- 
terested in starting or develop- 
ing their own design policy. It 
gives a brief, straightforward 
account of the problems they are 
likely to meet, quoting exten- 
sively from the 23 speeches made 
at last September's Design Con- 
gress and including 62 photo- 
graphs illustrating the design 
policy of each speaker's firm. 

After discussing the responsi- 
bility of high level management 
for a successful design policy, 
the booklet examines the role 
and status of a firm’s design 
department and its relations 
with other departments re- 
search, production, sales and 
publicity — and finally indicates 
where firms can obtain advice 
and assistance on problems of 
design policy. 

The advice in this booklet 
should be valuable because it has 
been derived directly from the 
experience of firms which have 
made their own design policies 
commercially successful. It does 
not suggest ready-made formu- 
lae for firms becoming interested 
in managerial aspects of de- 


sign. But it does indicate several 
important conditions of a suc- 
design policy, 


cessful notably 





are the projection lens (left) and the film cement and projector oil bottles (right). 
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that responsibility should lie 
with “someone at board level 
who has sufficient authority and 
belief in design to supervise the 
formulation and execution of 
policy.” 

The booklet can be obtained 
from the CoID for 3s 6d (3s ‘0d 
post free). 


Tests for furniture 


The third annual report of he 
Furniture Development Co n- 
cil neatly presents an accoun of 
the Council's work during | |. 
One of the main project: of 
the Council — research into r s- 
sible performance standards or 
furniture continues, anc a 
method of testing dining ch. rs 
is now being tried out on ch_ rs 
in current production. Stren h 
of joints and underframing, . d 
the economics of lacquer spr y- 
ing are also being examined 
Another project is a burs -y 
scheme enabling suitable mer o 
take short residential courses n 
management at various colle 


The 1952 edition of the Bri: h 
Standards Year Book conta is 
a complete list of the curr: it 
1,800 British Standards wit! a 
brief description of the sub) et 
matter of each. A subject inc ox 
simplifies reference (British St. n- 
dards Institution, price 7s 6 


IN BRIEF 


Newly appointed London rep 
sentative of Raymond Loewy 
Associates is Howard W. Treu. 
The position was formerly occu- 
pied by Philip Ulbrand, who has 
returned to the Loewy office in 
New York. 


Warnett Kennedy & Asso- 
ciates, architects and design 
consultants, have moved their 
offices to 8 New Square, I 
coln’s Inn,-London wc2. 


The printed fabric designed by 
C. F. A. Voysey and illustrated 
in DESIGN (May issue, page !7) 
as an example of early twenticth 
century floral design was com 
missioned for Morton Sundour 
Fabrics Ltd whose copyright it 
is. 


DESIGN 
OVERSEAS 


Design Council for Israel 


An Industrial Design Council 
has been established in Israc! 
Its 92 members are appointed by 
the Minister of Commerce :‘ 
include artists and business n 
The Council has _ advis 
powers and will meet twice 4 
year. The eventual work 
however, be carried out by 
committees. 

At the Council's first meeting 
the Minister of Comme 
stressed the importance ‘0 
Israel’s economy of the outward 
appearance of its export go¢ 


a 
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DESIGNED FANCY YARNS 


CIVE TEXTURE TO 
FURNISHINGS 

































EXPERIENCE gained over many decades 


in the design of interiors and the actual 
production cf fine furniture, together with 
suitable floor coverings and textiles, enables 
Story’s Contracts section to give competitive 
estimates on a high level of quality and design, 
both in English Traditional styles and in the 
Contemporary manner. 











Since 1945, Board Rooms, Directors’ and other offices, 
reception halls, showrooms, restaurants, canteens, re- 
sidential staff quarters, etc., have been successfully 
executed (many in collaboration with the clients’ 
architects) for over 30 notable organisations, including 
Martins Bank Ltd., I.C.I. Ltd., Tube Investments Ltd., 
Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd., Kodak Ltd., Cyanamid Products 
Ltd., Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Patons & Baldwins Ltd., 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd., Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. 








STORY & CO. LTD. 


LONDON, W.8. 


Contemporary Showrooms and Contracts Department: 
7 Kensington High Street, London, W.8. 

Traditional and Main Showrooms: 49 Kensington High 
Street, London, W.€. 
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Booklet for publicity 


Credit for an_ enterprising 
method of achieving publicity 
goes to the Industrial Design 
Department of New York’s 
Syracuse University which has 
produced a tiny 14 page booklet 
(24in. wide x 34in. deep) which 





A typical spread from Syracuse 
University’s publicity booklet. 


sets out to describe the increas- 
ingly important role of the in- 
dustrial designer, the possibili- 
ties which this profession offers 
and the way in which the De- 
partment provides the training 
required. A dozen illustrations 
show students at work and some 
of the products they have 
developed. 


LETTERS 


‘Level of printing design 
could be raised’ 


sir: The report on The Training 
of Designers for the Printing 
Industry (DESIGN, May 1952, 
p. 19) is a sound and thorough 
document and recognises the im- 
portant fact that designers are 
drawn from two sources: the 
design student “‘who, during his 
course of training, decides to 
aim at work in printing, publish- 
ing and advertising’; and the 
printing trade craftsman “who 
has potentialities as a designer’. 
It may be of interest to those res- 
ponsible for implementing the 
recommendations of the Report 
that a training scheme for the 
second type of designer has been 
in operation for several years in 
Edinburgh. 

The 
Printing has a three-year training 
course for apprentices, who 
attend one day a week. By ar- 
rangement with the Edinburgh 
College of Art, part of that day 
is spent on receiving instruction 
from tutors of the College in 
lettering, general drawing, paint- 
ing, etc and apprentices are also 
encouraged to take evening 
classes at the College in com- 
mercial art, typography, etc 
depending on which part of the 
trade they are engaged in. The 
College's Printing Section, 
though not large, is admirably 
equipped. 


Heriot-Watt School of 


The benefits of this scheme are 
many. First, talented students 
are discovered and encouraged 
to advance to careers in typo- 
graphy and design. Secondly, an 
appreciation of design is fostered 
and grafted on to the technical 
knowledge of apprentices, who 
will continue to earn their living 
as craftsmen within the trade. 
Art students and trade appren- 
tices work side by side, learn to 
appreciate each other’s aims and 
methods, “knock the corners” 
off each other and find a com- 
mon understanding which must 
help their future relations. 

Through the Andrew Grant 
scholarship scheme a craft ap- 
prentice who shows promise as a 
designer may enter for a scholar- 
ship on completion of his train- 
ing at the Heriot-Watt School 
which enables him to study de- 
sign and typography at the Col- 
lege of Art one day a week for a 
year. After that he may try fora 
second scholarship enabling him 
to put in one year’s full-time 
study at the College, taking 
classes in life and general draw- 
ing, composition, etc., as well as 
typography, and mixing freely 
with the full-time art students. 


Lastly there is the possibility of 


a travelling scholarship to study 
at printing centres on the Con- 
tinent. 

This is a very good scheme, 
which several of us in the print- 
ing industry have been trying to 
foster elsewhere. Now we have 
this report to back us up. Let 
us hope that it will be read and 


acted on by local authoritie 
supported with vigour by 
who are interested in the fi 
of design in printing, whe 
they approach it from the 
from the schools or from 
professions allied to publ 
Many obstacles must be 
come, but with goodwill 
all concerned and with this 
port as a guide a real advar 
possible. 

In the present financial 
tion, there may understan 
be some hesitation on the p: 
Local Authorities to tak« 
further commitments of 
nature, but if they will vic 
from a long-term point of 
they will realise how impo 
is good design in printed m 

socially, educationally, 
from the export angle, m 
ally. In addition, there seen 
reason why the printing t 
either as a national body, 
associations or as individ 
should not try to help, f 
cially and in moral suppor 
wards the setting up of sir 
schemes in their own a 
where adequate training sc! 
are already in existence. It 
their own interest to do so 

The general level of desi: 
printing is possibly higher t 
than ever before, but it couk 
be raised. 


R. T. BELI 
Production Manager, 
SCWS Printing Depart 
Glasgow 








THE “ARCLIGHT’’ RAILEX 


Small Drawing Filing System 


This system is designed to meet 
the need for a neat and convenient 
method of filing small drawings, 8” x 
plans and maps in sizes from 6}"x8}" 


to 22’x 32’. 


Drawings are accommodated in 
special wallets or folders which are 
suspended from metal rails inside 
hardwood cabinets fitted with roller 
shutter fronts. Cabinets and wallets 
are available in various sizes and the 
system allows for full indexing with 
instant accessibility to drawings. 





13” 


in length. 








Wallets are removed or replaced 
with simple one-handed movement 
and all indexing titles are visible. 


ELM, MASONSS SONS LIMITED, -orone 


ARC L I 


And at 


42 
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WORKS, 


LONDON 


The cabinet illus- 
tratedisfitted with 
twosetsofrailsand 
contains 100 wal- 
lets for drawings 
in size. 
Rails are three feet 





For full details please apply to 
the Business Equipment Division 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

HNICAL COLLEGE for the Furnishing Trades, Pitfield 

eet NI. 

tequired in September 1952, visiting teachers in the 

owing subjects for day and evening work: 

. Furniture design and design research. Two half days 
one day) one evening per week. 19s 6d first hour, 
14s each subsequent hour. 

. Furniture Design and History. 15s first hour, 11s for 
each subsequent hour. 

ply within 14 days on forms from Secretary at the College. 

19 





‘{TUATION WANTED 


rniture Designer (34) in responsible position wishes change 
employment, home or abroad. Experienced school, domes- 
and built-in furniture, and seating. Box 35, DESIGN, 
lbury House, Petty France, London swt. 





ESIGN ADVICE SERVICE 

ANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE SERVICES OF 

ESIGNERS, whether for staff positions or in a consultant 
pacity, are invited to apply to the Design Advice Section, 
uncil of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
mdon SW1, for a short list of designers suitable to their 
ticular purposes, which should be explained in some detail. 
s service 1s gratis and incurs no obligation. 

Scottish enquirers are invited to write direct to the Council 
Industrial Design, Scottish Committee, 95 Bothwell Street, 

lasgow C2. 


Other classified advertisements on page 44 
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WILLIAM W. CLELAND LTD. 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2. Phone: Holborn 252! 
AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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EVERY DAY manufacturers are 
being turned down when they ask for 
materials to enable production to be 
carried on. Good reasons, no doubt, for 
in these difficult times, priority must be 
given to work of high national import- 
ance and inevitably some manufacturers 
must feel the pinch severely. But plastics 
can provide the solution to many pro- 
duction problems. If you have such a 
problem, consult the firm of Lacrinoid. 
They are experienced in the making of all 
forms of plastics and they will give you 


sound advice. 
Lacrinoid Know How 


Lacrinojg 
lacturers 
Products. 
Research 
Making ; 
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LACRINOID PRODUCTS LTD. 


RESEARCH DIVISION, GIDEA PARK WORKS, ESSEX. TEL. HORNCHURCH 2981 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT: 


Rate: 2s per line (minimum, 6s). Box number, 1s extra 





op) 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING, AND PRINTING CONSULTANTS 
A personal service is offered by an Advertising Agency, 
specialising in Trade Accounts, in the complete preparation 
of advertisements in Trade and Technical Journals, and in 
the editing, writing, designing, and printing of Advertising, 
and Selling Literature. Belmont, Wiles & Co Ltd. 
16 Harrington Gardens, London sw7: FRObisher 3449 





CONFERENCE ROOMS 

EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE ROOMS available in 
West End. Apply British Colour Council, 13 Portman 
Square, WI. WELbeck 4185 





DESIGN FOR PRINTED PUBLICITY 


STUDIO PRODUCTIONS LTD design and produce house 
magazines, catalogues, folders, booklets, press advertise- 
ments, letterheadings, labels and packages. Our service in- 
cludes retouching, lettering and still life drawing; also first- 
class photographic prints and photostats up to 18in. x 24in. 
Write for descriptive folder to Studio Productions Ltd, 65 
Long Acre, London wc2. TEM: 2730. One of the Wace 
Group of Companies. 





DRAWING OFFICE SERVICES 


DRAWING OFFICE FACILITIES available; designs, calcu- 
lations, drawings, tracings. Perspective, exploded and 
“ghost” assemblies drawn from standard orthographic pro- 
jections. A comprehensive, confidential service; all draw- 
ings bear clients’ names only. The Coniston Engineering 
Co, 72 Upper Tooting Road, sw17. Telephone: BALham 
6049. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
STUDIO VALE 
STEREOSCOPIC COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Commercial and Industrial Photography 
in Colour and Monochrome 
VALE HOUSE, GROVE PLACE, ACTON, LONDON W3 
Telephone ACORN 2563 


THE MANOR STUDIO 
57 THE GREEN 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
Pictures for Architectural, Technical and Industrial Desi; 
Publications. Library Prints. Telephone sou 296 


CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London s w 10 
FLAXMAN 1822 


PHOTOWORK LIMITED 
73 BAKER ST, WI 
Telephone WELbeck 0938/9 
EXHIBITION PHOTOGRAPHY 
Enlargements and Prints in any size and quantity 
PHOTOGRAPHERS TO INDUSTRY 








EXHIBITION AND DISPLAY SERVICES 


We can offer an exceptional service in the DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF DISPLAYS that will show your pro- 
ducts to their best advantage and create sales. 

Many famous firms have taken advantage of this facility 
and we would be pleased to supply designs and quote prices 
upon receipt of your requirements. 

SLOUGH ESTATES (LONDON) LIMITED 
Designs and Exhibition Department 
Slough Estates House 

16 Berkeley Street, London wi 
Telephone: MAY fair 7654 


PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for 
experimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; rubber, 
sponge rubber and plastic prototypes ; animated displays, in 
dustrial and trick photography; designs and drawings; pro 
totypes and mock-ups; film special effects and models and 
long-life set dressings; small production runs in rubber, 
plastics and white metal; amusement slot machines ; theatri- 
cal properties, masks and costume trimmings; window dis- 
plays. 199 Harrow Road, Paddington,w2. CcUNningham 
9716. 











FINISHING 


PORCELAIN ENAMELLING: You are invited to enlist our 
advice and service in the application of porcelain enamels to 
your smaller type designs for enhancing appearance and im- 
proving durability. Foicik Ltd, 36-38 Western Road, E13. 
GRA: 4524. 





PUBLICATIONS 


PRACTICAL ALPHABETS FOR CRAFTSMEN by Reginald 
Piggott. Set of 8, post free 4s 6d. SYLVIA Book Productio! 
Services, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 


. . . 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Foyles arrange postal sub 
scriptions for British, American and Continental publica 
tions. w. & G. FOYLE LTD (Subscription Dept), 119-2 
Charing Cross Road, London wc2 








FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design 
and finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 


44 





MISCELLANEOUS 

LESLIE T. KITCHING, Furniture Craftsman specialisin 
in individual hand-made work and small quantity produc 
tion; invites inquiries. 71 Wetherby Road, Harrogate. 





Other classified advertisements on p. 4 
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BROMINE 


In ancient Rome, purple was the sign of Im- 
perial rank. The dye they used for colouring 
their robes came from a sea-snail called murex 
brandaris, found in the Mediterranean. This 
dye is now known to be a compound of the 
element bromine—one of the very few bromine 
compounds found in living organisms. Bromine, 
a brown, fuming liquid related chemically to 
the greenish-yellow gas chlorine, is highly 
corrosive and dangerous to handle. Its name 
derives from the Greek “ Bpapos” 

a stench. Most of the bromine 
needed by industry today is, like 
that used by the Romans, extracted 


from sea-water, but the extrac- 


tion process is carried out by chemists instead 
of by sea-snails. During the war I.C.1. helped 
to develop a factory in Cornwall where bromine 
is extracted from sea-water to make ethylene 
dibromide—a chemical used with tetra-ethyl 
lead in the production of anti-knock petrol. 
Photography needs silver bromide, which is used 
in practically all films and plates and many kinds 
of photographic paper; methyl bromide is em- 
ployed in one type of modern fire extinguisher, 

and potassium bromide in medi- 

cine. I.C.I. uses bromine com- 

pounds to make some of the 

*Caledon*® and * Durindone’ dye- 


stuffs used for the dyeing of cotton. 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD 
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Scene reconstructed by 


EARLY IN THE 1890°s, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson — knowing nothing of the work of 
Marconi — first conceived the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach to a capital ship by 
the use of wireless waves. In 1895, in the torpedo-school ship * Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret 
experiments on Admiralty instructions. Before the end of the year he had succeeded in transmitting, from 
one end of the ship, signals of sufficient intensity to ring an electric bell in the receiving circuit at the 
other. After meeting Marconi, who first visited England the following summer, he went rapidly ahead 
with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 

vital contributions to the development of world communications. 

The tempo of modern life has certainly quickened since 1895, when 

Albert E. Reed first developed the production of super-calendered 

newsprint. In the reclaimed straw paper mill he had acquired the 

previous year, his first machines produced but six cwt. of paper 

an hour. Compare with this the six tons an hour reeled off the modern 

high-speed machines in the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper 

Group — their continually-expanding production including 

newsprint, kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group 

with its great resources and technical experience is one of the largest 


JUL 1 6 1952 


paper-making organisations in the world. 
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INDUSTRIES LTD‘ THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO 
REED FLONG LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 
POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD I Rk FREEMAN & 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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